Cougar  Days  begins  Y tradition 


ni  verse 


Students  plan 
festivals,  show 
spirit  of  BYLJ 

“The  heavens  will  tell  of 
Cougar  Days”  Friday  at  11  a.m. 
airplanes  fly  over  the  BYU 
campus  and  drop  balloons. 


Friday,  October  6,  1961 


Provo,  Utah 


matists  thetk  animal 
tr  radiation  mutations 


jat  up  to  one  million  degrees 
fcrade,  winds  stronger  than 
J hurricane,  and  light  several 
jgl  fes  brighter  than  the  sun-— 
at  effect  did  these  forces 
[e  » on  the  native  animals  of 
ISIevada  nuclear  test  site? 

|tl  REALIZING  THE  power  of 
atomic  explosion,  BYU  sci- 
7 have  learned  with  other 
ants  in  an  attempt  to  find 
answer. 

Dorald  M.-  Allred,  princi- 
I investigator  for  the  BYU 
lijlject,  Dr.  D Elden  Beck,  as- 
I'i;  iatc  investigator,  and  crews 
flst  icientists  both  in  Nevada  and 
|t  the  BYU  campus  have  been 
id  Hying  animals  in  areas  which 
§(  » been  exposed  to  nuclear  ef- 
I ts  since  Aug.  1959. 

|n  (i,  addition  to  measuring  the 
of  the  detonations,  the 
ject  includes  listing  all  the 
nals  found  in  the  test  site, 
locations,  seasonal  occur- 
population  density  and 
apariso.n  with  those  of  undis- 
areas. 

(ANIMALS  LIVING  at  the 
; e ; apparently  have  suffered 
j|  immediate  effects  from  the 
•jliBiation,”  Dr.  Allred  reported, 
jltlthough  in  some  cases  num- 
Iras  and  habits  of  the  small  ani- 
jiiftls  were  changed,  there  is 
i tllhing  unusual  that  one 
ii|uldn’t  expect  to  find  after  a 
InfcUar  type  of  disturbance  from 
gimp  causes.” 

'■TEhe  BYU  researchers  did  find 
mfcder  with  an  extra  leg,  mam- 
jilKls  with  toes  fused  and  ani- 
ilftls  with  different  colorations, 
l it  tthese  were  in  no  greater 
J::iio  of  variation  than  in^other 
Itwiral  animal  communities, 
/ftwsaid. 

p (SIGNIFICANT  differences 
fr(^  observed  between  the 
fines  of  movement  of  some 
l&als  in  atomically  disturbed 
(^compared  to  undisturbed 
gs.  The  differences  probably 
Sited  from  the  physical 
Jiges  of  the  land  caused  by 
£ explosion  and  not  from  radi- 
effects,  however.  The  sci- 


entists’ annual  report  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 
said,  “Similar  changes  . . . 
might  be  expected  as  the  result 
of  range  fires,  severe  overgraz- 
ing or  natural  erosion  of  a given 
area.” 

Several  years’  observation  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  to  mea- 
sure the  radiation  effects  on  the 
natural  animal  populations. 

ANIMALS  BEING  studied 
primarily  include  rodents,  birds, 
lizards,  ants,  grasshoppers,  flies, 
crickets,  beetles,  spiders  and 
scorpions. 

Methods  used  in  the  study 
have  included  live-trapping, 
marking,  releasing  and  recap- 
ture of  mammals,  birds  and  liz- 
ards ; periodic  trapping  with  live- 
catch  and  kill  traps;  periodic 
sampling  of  animal  tissues  in 
contaminated  and  uncontamin- 
ated areas  for  analysis  to  detect 
any  change  which  may  be  due 
to  radiation  contamination;  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  inverte- 
brates and  sight  observations  of 
animals  and  animal  activities. 

THOUSANDS  of  pages  of  data 
are  being  recorded  on  IBM 
punch  cards  at  the  BYU  Com- 
puter Research  Center.  The  vol- 
ume of  data  is  so  great  that 
logically  it  can  be  analyzed  only 
by  means  of  a computer,  Dr. 
Allred  said. 

Although  the  present  study 
will  end  in  1963,  Dr.  Beck  point- 
ed out  that  volumes  of  the  in- 
formation will  always  be  avail- 
able for  study  and  reference.  “I 
have  been  told  by  authoritative 
sources,”  he  said,  “that  in  no 
other  study  has  more  data  on 
■desert  ecology  been  gathered 
than  in  this  one.”  Basic  ecologi- 
cal information  and  specimens 
collected  on  the  desert  sites  will 
prove  equally  as  valuable  as  the 
radiation  study  in  years  to  come, 
Dr.  Allred  added. 

At  BYU  Dr.  Beck  is  a profes- 
sor of  zoology  and  entomology, 
and  Dr.  Allred  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  zoology  and  ento- 
mology. 


BLO\.  HARD — Olivia  Foster,  puffs  and  puffs  to  fill 
her  share  of  the  balloons  to  be  released  over  campus  at 
noon.  Some  of  the  balloons  will  contain  free  tickets  to 
one  of  the  events  of  the  Cougar  Days. 

Photo  by  Bruce  Wilkins 


Check  windshields  . . . 


Security  says:  Park  correctly 


I PAPER  WORK— Dr.  D Elden  Beck  and  Dr.  Dorald  M. 
j I Allred  examine  some  of  the  yards  and  yards  of  scien- 
j | tific  data  gathered  in  their  research  into  how  radiation 
I affects  animals.  Computers  are  used  to  analyze  the 
data.  Photo  by  Susie  Blakemore. 


“Stricter  enforcement  o f 
parking  regulations  can  be  ex- 
pected beginning  next  week,” 
Walter  Read,  spokesman  for 
the  Security  Office,  said  today. 

“This  announcement  refers 
to  all  parking  regulations  in 
general,  but  to  General  Regu- 
lation No.  8 in  particular,”  said 
Read. 

REGULATION  No.  8 states 
that  “Parking  is  permitted  only 
in  areas  designated  and  marked 
for  parking  ” 

Rayburn  doctors 
foresee  death 
following  surgery 

DALLAS,  Tex.,  — House 
Speaker  San  Rayburn,  79,  is 
dying  of  cancer  and  hospital 
sources  said  Friday  the  only 
thing  left  is  to  try  to  make  his 
last  days  “as  comfortable  as 
possible.” 

President  Kennedy  urged  the 
nation  to  offer  its  prayers  with 
him  for  the  veteran  speaker, 
known  as  “Mr.  Democrat”  to 
millions,  who  dedicated  his  life 
to  serving  and  guiding  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Surgeons  at  Baylor  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  removed  a 
lymph  gland  from  Rayburn’s 
groin  Thursday  and  discovered 
the  malignancy. 

OFFICIALLY,  the  hospital 
declined  to  state  that  death  is 
. imminent,  but  the  hopelessness 
of  the  case  was  indicated  in 
the  final  five  words  of  the  lat- 
est medical  bulletin: 

“No  further  surgery  is  an- 
ticipated.” 

Rayburn  was  kept  under 
heavy  sedation  following  the 
• removal  of  the  lymph  gland 
and  was  not  told  that  he  had 
cancer.  A hospital  spokesman 
said  he  would  be  told  only  if 
he  demanded  to  know  what 
was  wrong  with  him. 


Read  said',  “We  -are  especial- 
ly concerned  about  the  latter 
part  of  that  regulation  being 
violated.  A car  that  is  not  park- 
ed properly  within  the  white 
lines  but  on  or  over  a white 
line  constitutes  double  park- 
ing.” 

“AN  AUTOMOBILE  that  is 
straddling  a white  line  is  in  ef- 
fect taking  up  two  spaces,” 
Read  continued;  “resulting  in  a 
loss  of  parking  space.” 

University  traffic  regulations 
state  that  a motor  vehicle  op- 
erator can  be  fined  $2  for  dou- 
ble parking. 

Fines  must  be  paid  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  University  Cashier 
148  Smoot  Administration  Bldg, 
within  seven  days  or  an  addi- 
tional $2  penalty  will  be  added 
to  the  original  fine. 


These  balloons  will  not  only 
initiate  the  festive  spirit  of  the 
carnival  Friday  evening  in  the 
Fieldhouse,  but  some  of  them 
wll  also  contain  free  tickets  to 
the  Fieldhouse  events. 

The  Fieldhouse  events  will 
begin  immediately  after  the 
Bonfire  Rally,  and  will  include 
a dance  in  the  East  Gym,  fea- 
turing the  Y’s  Men;  a carnival 
in  the  west  annex,  and  a vocal 
group  contest  and  jazz  festival 
on  the  basketball  floor. 

BYU’s  executive  council  goes 
up  into  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
this  afternoon  to  trap  a live 
cougar  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Hansen,  an  experienced 
cougar  hunter. 

The  cat  will  make  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Bonfire  Ral- 
ly. The  Sportsmen  Club  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  cougar  after 
his  capture..  He  will  appear  as 
BYU’s  live  mascot  at  all  home 
football  and  basketball  games. 

Elder  Boyd  Packer,  newly 
appointed  assistant  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Twelve,  will  speak 
on  the  “Spirit  of  the  Y”  at  the 
rally. 

Hal  Mitchell,  football  coach, 
will  also  speak.  Cosmo  will 
perform  his  antics,  and  the  In- 
tercollegiate Knights  will  light 
the  Y. 

Saturday  at  1 p.m.  students 
will  gather  in  the  Stadium  for 
an  afternoon  of  games — chariot 
races,  chasing  a greased  pig, 
pie  eating  contest,  etc. 

To  climax  the  activities  of 
Cougar  Days,  a dance  will  be 
held  immediately  after  the 
BYU-Montana  football  game 
Saturday  night  in  Cannon  Cen- 
ter. 

KSL  as  well  as  KCPX  tele- 
vision stations  will  cover  Cou- 
gar Days  events.  Schedule  of 
activities  for  the  two-day  ex- 
travaganza is  as  follows: 
Friday 

10  a.m.  Assembly,  Smith 
Fieldhouse,  “Vigorous  P.  Heart- 
felt” 

11  a.m.,  Balloon  drop  in  the 
quad  between  the  Eyring  Sci- 
ence Center  and  the  McKay 
Bldg,  free  Cougar  Days  tickets. 

7:15  p.m.. Bonfire  Rally  in  the 
lot  north  of  Helaman  Halls — 
snake  dance  to  Fieldhouse. 

8 p.m.  Fieldhouse  Events: 
Dance,  Carnival,  and  Entertain- 
ment. 

Saturday 

1 p.m.  Field  Events  in  the 
Stadium 

7:30  pm.  Rally  and  football 
game,  BYU  vs.  Montana  in  the 
Stadium.  After-game  Victory 
Dance  in  Cannon  Center. 


NICE  JOB — Just  one  example  of  the  sloppy  parking 
habits  practiced  on  the  campus  parking  lots.  Campus 
Security  promises  to  toughen  up  on  parking  violations. 
This  driver  is  laying  two  bucks  on  the  line. 

Photo  by  Susie  Blakemore. 
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Pail/  Universe 

Unsigned  editorials  are  the  objective  thoughts  of  the  editor, 
written  to  inform,  influence  and  entertain.  The  editor  as- 
sumes personal  responsibility  for  matter  therein  contained. 


First  in  political  series  . . . 


Controversies  plague 
Provo  administration 

by  Terry  Calvert 
Universe  Political  Writer 

BYU  has  been  accused  of  being  an  island  unto  is- 
self  uninterested  in  anything  outside  its  own  labyrinth 
of  life;  uninterested,  especially,  in  the  home  of  its  ed- 
ucational environment,  Provo  City. 

Its  accusors  have  been  the  people  of  the  commun- 
ity and  they  have  been  right  in  there  finger  pointing 
often  enough  to  have  caused  numerous  red  faces 
among  school  officials. 

AS  ONE  MAN  CYNICALLY  told  me,  “Most  of  the 
students  and  faculty  are  so  little  concerned  about  Pro- 
vo that  if  one  were  to  conduct  a survey  there  would 
be  few  found  that  had  heard  of  Provo’s  important 
and  bitter  conflict  in  government  going  on  right  under 
all  our  noses.” 

We  at  the  Universe  did  not  accept  his  challenge, 
with  faith  our  foremost  virtue,  but  we  were  determined 
to  inform  the  studentbody  as  soon  as  we  were  informed 
ourselves.  This  is  a story  of  Provo’s  biggest  political 
controversy  since  its  founding  in  1851. 

THE  STORY  OF  CITY  government  in  America  is, 
as  would  be  expected,  an  interesting  and  dramatic  one. 
It  began  in  New,  England  and  centered  around  the 
town  meeting,  a form  of  village  democracy  that  is  still 
found  in  New  England  states. 

This  type  of  government  was  altered  and  changed 
as  the  country  expanded  and  grew  from  coast  to  coast. 
It  evolved  into  different  systmes  such  as  the  major- 
council  kind  with  its  two  variations,  the  weak  major 
and  the  strong  mayor. 

ANOTHER  WAS  THE  commission  form  which 
was  started  in  Galveston,  Texas.  This  system  incor- 
porated the  idea  of  three  men  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  load  of  governing  rather  than  many  men  or  one 
man. 

These  forms,  though  different,  did  not  vary  from 
the  concept  of  direct  election  of  the  governing  officials. 
Now  in  our  time  of  complexity,  materialism  and  an 
ever  expanding  economy,  city  government  has  become 
a big  business — a far  cry  from  the  simple  rural  village 
of  a hundred  years  ago. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  TRANSITION  from  simple  to 
complex  a new  form  of  city  government  has  appeared. 
It  is  called  ^city-managership  and  it  is  fast  rising  and 
controversial. 

“Expertisin’’  as  it  is  called  by  its  enemies  and 
“home  rule”  as  its  advocates  fondly  speak  of  it  has 
its  origin,  depending  upon  what  source  you  choose,  as 
far  back  as. the  ideas  of  Plato  or  as  recent  as  1894, 
when  the  National  Municipal  League  was  formed. 

IT  HAS  BACKERS  WHO  are  appalled  that  it  has 
become  more  than  a' simple  “reform  movement”  (which 
it  started  out  to  be)  and  others  that  are  astonished  be- 
cause it  isn’t  accepted  in  every  city  in  the  country. 

The  history  of  city-managership  can  be  traced 
fairly  easily  from  1894  to  the  time  of  the  Franklin-  D. 
Roosevelt  administration.  The  National  Municipal 
League  had,  during  the  interim,  become  very  militant 
in  pushing  the  city  managership  idea. 

The  League’s  basic  idea — executive  govern- 
ment by  appointed  experts,  with  elected  officials 
performing  ceremonial  roles  'and  exercising  the 
prefunctory  duty  of  approving  and  raising  funds 
for  the  city  managers’  schemese — triumphed  mar- 
velously in  1933  when  Roosevelt  instituted  the 
same  sort  of  system  for  the  national  government. 

The  NML  became,  during  the  New  Deal,  the  par- 
ent organization  for  a great  number  of  similarly  in- 
tentioned  groups. 

The  contribution  of  getting  the  ideas  of  the  NML 
into  the  erudite  circles  of  educators  is  usually  credited 
to  Robert  Hutchins,  former  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Many  of  his  departments,  especially  those 
in  the  areas  of  political  and  social  science,  continued 
polishing  the  ideas  of  the  League. 

The  learned  men  of  these  departments  took 
readily  to  the  theoretical  challenges  of  creating 
“progressive”  legislation  for  governments  at  all 
levels,  and  rewriting  “archaic”  state  constitutions. 

In  order  to  have  a pl&ce  to  work,  the  University, 
built  a building,  now  facous,  1313  E.  60th  Street  in 
Chicago.  It  is  today  national  headquarters  for  22  con- 
nected organizations,  most  of  which  operate  on  grants 
from  tax-free  foundations  such  as  the  Rockefeller  and 
the  Ford  Foundations. 

To  be  continued 


Israel  to  unite  Jews 


S.  L.  Westmir 

/ f 

. College  presij  r , 

in  national  homeland  to  speak  at  Fct 


“Israel  has  struggled  and  still 
is  struggling  to  gain  a place 
among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  ’ said  Consul  General 
Mordechai  Shalev  of  Israel  in 
speaking  to  the  International 
Relations  Club  Thursday  after- 
noon in  184  Knight  Bldg. 


“During  the  past  13  years  Is- 
rael has  tried  to  live  up  to  its 
mission — to  become  the  place 
where  Jews  in  the  world  can 
be  free  "Citizens,”  Shalev  contin- 
ued. 


SHALEV,  WHO  received  a 
M.A.  degree  in  International  Re- 
lations from  the  American  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C.,  ex- 
plained Israel’s  position  with  the 
Arab  States. 


She  is  not  accepted  by  her 
neighbors.  They  actively  boycott 
Israel  and  make  life  miserable 
for  her  people  in  all  spheres  of 
living,”  commented  Shalev. 


THESE  PROBLEMS  have 
been  presented  before  the  Unit- 
ed General  Assembly  and  have 
been  discussed,  but  they  have 
not  been  settled. 


8000  square  miles  and  has  few 
natural  resources,  yet  she  be- 
came an  independent  state.” 

Shalev  said  the  main  problem 
facing  the  government  is  unit- 
ing the  various  tribes  into  a 
homogenous  unit  so  the  group 
can  deserve  the  name  of  a na- 
tion. According  to  the  Consul 
General,  people  have  come  from 
73  countries.  They  • have  the 
Jewish  faith  but  have  varied 
backgrounds. 

“To  build  a nation  and  culture 
is  a long  drawn  out  process,  but 
we  want  to  live  up  to  ideals  set 
for  us  by  our  leaders,”  stated 
Shalev. 

SHALEV  pointed  to  the  work 
Israel  is  doing  to  help  the  new 
African  countries.  She  has  sent 
experts  to  Africa  to  work  with 
the  governments  in  agriculture, 
health  and  labor  relations. 

He  concluded  his  speech  by 
saying,  “Ev^ry  Jew,  by  the  Jew- 
ish law,  has  the  right*  to  come 
to  Israel  where  it  is  the  state's 
duty  to  make  a home  for  him.” 


Dr.  Frank  Duddy,  Jr 
dent  of  Westminster  Cc 
Salt  Lake  City,  will  add 
BYU  studentbody  Mond; 
a.m.  in  the  Smith  Fieldl 


Before  assuming  dutic 
interdenominational  col 
1956  Dr.  Duddy  was  a p 
of  history  at  the  Unitet 
Naval  Academy,  Annapc 
for  ten  years.  Previouslj 
taught  at  Northeastern 
sity,  Boston;  De  Pauw 
sity,  Greencastle,  Inc 
Stephen’s  College  in  O 
Mo. 


ft* 


Dr.  Duddy  served  in  t! 
during  \yorld  War  II. 
duty  in  the  Pacific  and  a 
the  occupational  forces  i 
pan.  His  last  duty  stat  > 
the  Naval  Acadbmy  w 
was  released  from  acti 
and  joined  the  civilian  ta 
the  Academy. 

Dr.  Duddy  is  a tri®;  liss 
Westminster  College  j 
an  executive. 


Shalev,  who  was  appointed 
Consul  General  of  Israel  to  the 
11  western  states  and  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  in  June  1961,  spoke 
of  the  growth  of  Israel. 

Israel  is  .a  country  of  only 
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DOING  IT  THE  HARD  WAY  by  b< 


(GETTING  RID  OF  DANDRUFF,  THAT  IS!) 


S'/ 


, * ■*» 


N.J 


■ 


Mordechai  Shalev 


easier  3-minute  way  for  men:  FITCH 

Men,  get  rid  of  embarrassing.dandruff  easy  as  1-2-3  with 
FITCH!  In  just  3 minutes  (one  rubbing,  one  lathering,  one  8 
rinsing),  every  trace  of  dandruff,  grime,  gummy  old  hair  § 
tonic  goes  right  down  the  drain!  Your  hair  looks  hand- 
I®  somer,  healthier.  Your  scalp 
tingles,  feels  so  refreshed.  Use 
FITCH  Dandruff  Remover 
SHAMPOO  every  week  for  i 
LEADING  MAN’S  positive  dandruff  control.  p| 

Keep  your  hair  and  scalp  ■ ||  * 
really  clean,  dandruff-free! 


FITCH 


SHAMPOO 


SINGLE 

VISION 


GLASSES 

ONE  PRICE  ONLYl 


$14.50  INCLUDES: 

• Scientific  Eye  Examination 

• Single  vision  Lenses,  clear  or  tinted 

• Choice  of  any  frame  style  or  color 
from  our  tremendoui  frame  inventory 

• Carrying  Case 


GLASSES  WITH  KRYPTOK  BIFOCAL  LENSES  $16.50 

Don’t  Pay  High  Prices...  at  DOUGLAS  OPTICAL  you 
pay  ONE  PRICE  for  the  glasses  you  need! 


EASY 
CREDIT 
NO  MONEY  DOWN 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Why  pay  $150  or  $200  for  CorriCKt  lv.nse*1 

Contact  Leu 

Our  _ 

ONE  LOW  PRICE 


is  Just 

Including  Scientific  Sye  Examinotion 


PROVO 

W.Center  Sf. 

Dr.  LaVerne  Daly,  Optometrist  in  charge 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

MAIN  at  SECOND  SOUTH 
DR.  DON  C.  JAMES 
Optometrist  in  Charge 


OGDEN 

2449  WASHINGTON  BIVO. 
DR.  STEPHEN  T.  DEARDEN 
Optometrist  in  Charge 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY  - NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESS A 
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S iid-carved  printing  plate  . . . 

■ 'if  


ilfti'  ■ r — — — — — 

Chinese  woodcut  tells  of  Monk 


etli  Slade 

>rse  Staff  Writer 

wAssUal  Chinese  printing 
’^JoRwned  by  Bob-  and  Helen 
jSlF^Bhas  made  quite  a stir 
l»j|  Journalism  Dept,  the  last 
iof  weeks. 

JJtfate  is  hand-carved  teak 
ffi-'  Jhlfgany  and  is  15  V!>  inches 
j]«ches  covered  with  Chin- 
ij^^fc-acters  carved  in  re- 
.Col  Koth  sides.  , 

■ IrmP  IN  San  Francisc0’ 

^ East  summer,  Paxton 
3i|ilrimagi.ng  through  a junk 
iailMa  export  house  wht/n  he 
«?ia*cross  the  wooden  print- 
::iapte  with  Chinese  writing 


jr  Paxton  was  interested 
fang,  he  is  working  on  his 
•’s  degree  in  journalism, 
Right  this  plate  would 
i good  conversation  piece, 
, ugh  ,he  couldn’t  read  the 
:t  ters. 

, TER  ACQUIRING  the 

1 Paxton  stayed  in' Oakland, 
at  the  YMCA  for  a while. 

group  of  students  from 
j&ong,  .participating  in 
lent  Kennedy’s  exchange 
m,  came  through,  a YM- 
isk  man  asked  if  any  of 
jguld  translate  the  plate, 
ellow  succeded,  and  the 
1 was  finally  solved. 

[printing  is  a letter  from 
ent  to  his  master,'  a Bud- 
monk,  called  Kau  Pen 
Bun'.  It  is  a moralistic  or 
^hical  letter  written  in 
i script,  which  is  to  the 
as  Old  English  is  to  us. 
[short  summary  of  the 
^i  whole  life  as  seen  by 
Went. 


right  time  and  the  right  oppor- 
tunity, even  an  ordinary  man,  if 
he  takes  'enough  care,  he  can 
make  big  achievement  for  him- 
self. 

“BUT  WHEN  incomes  to  the 
idea  that  one’s  whole  life  is  de- 
voted upon,  the  ordinary  man 
will  (not  care  to  sacrifice  him- 
self and  his  worldly  reputation 
for  it.  Whereas,  the  one  will 
not  hesitate  to  do  so,  then  one  is 
really  a true  hero. 

“Master  was  born  jnto  an 
aristrocratic  f a m il  y.  When 
young  spent  money  like  water, 
and  was  always  with  women. 
At  that  time,  people  used  to 
talk  about  the  affairs  of  young 
Lord  Mai  Tson  with  very  ex- 
cited expression. 

“ONLY  A SHORT  while  from 
then,  I met  Master  in  King  Liu, 
and  I saw  that  Master  wore  cot- 
ton, ate  vegetables  only,  and  the 
former  air  was  gone,^  but  Mast- 
er seemed  to  feel  that  he  was 
living  with  more  than  plenty. 

"At  the  tfme,  Master  had  al> 
andoned  the  life  of  rich  aristo-,*. 
crat,  but  instead,  spent  his  time' 
daily  with  music  and  making 


poems.  Also,  Master  wandered 
about  in  the  world  with  his 
literary  works. 

“IT  IS  KNOWN  that,  though 
there  are  differences  between 
the  desire  for  art  and  the  desire 
for  worldly  things,  yet  they  are 
both  desire,  and  amount  to  the 
same  thing  and  for  the  clever 
man,  because  of  his  love  and 
liking  towards  the  former,  his 
desire  of  it  will  even  exceed 
those  worldly  desires  of  the  ord- 
inary people. 

“Master  abor.d'oned  wealth, 
and  took  up  literary  works.  This 
c:f  l only  be  called  a change  of 
mind,  but  not  sacrifice. 

“THEN  MASTER  left  litera- 
ture and  became  a government 
official  without  a parting  glance, 
toward  the  things  of  the  past. 

“Other'  people  may  think 
Master  has  lost  something  but 
for  me,  I think  this  Shows  up 
Master’s  braveness  in  leaving 
his  natural  desire  behind. 

“It  is  a rather  surprising 
thing  to  see  tijat  after  the  Chia 
Sun  change,  Master  even  left 
his  wife  and  lair,  and  abondoned 
all  his  belongings — ” 


4, 


v - 
•’s 


v | PAUL  HYER  of  the  BYU 
IDept.  is  researching_on 
igin  of  the  plate  but  has 
no  concrete  evidence  'yet 
how  ancient  the  plater  is. 

it  is  quite  old,  said 
$noc  the  Chinese  people 
■ printing  the  plate 
b,-  production  of 
ie  age. 

$tter  is  one  of  a group 
uan  HwU  Tang’s  col- 
[Volume  3,  page  44.  All 
■writings  read  down  and 
,t.  The  translation  of  the 
flows. 

'ECTFULLY  to  Master 
* my  humble  self  learn- 
j there  were  two  ways 
|!s  standing  on  his  own; 

to  have  achievement, 
ter,  sacrifice.  ' 

pvement  is  not  really 
very  great,  given  the 


ANTIQUE — Bob  Paxton  looks  at  the  Chinese  hand 
carved  printing  plate  which  he  bought  in  San  Francisco 
this  summer.  He  looks  studious  but  he  can’t  read  the 
characters.  Some  fellow  from  Hong  Kong  had  to  do  it 
for  him.  Photo  by  George  Redd. 


|C OEDS’  CAMPUS  CASUALS 


The  new  pointed-toe  casual 
in  corduroy  - brushed  nylon  - 
wools.  New  and  traditional 
colors — black  - white  - 
green  - gold  - 
brown  - 
multi  plaids 


Tutoring  service  aids  students 
academically  and  financially 


Discouraged,  depressed  and 
lost  students,  who  need  more 
academic  help  thah  they  know 
how  to  obtain,  should  contact 
the  Tutoring  Service.  Individ- 
ual or  small  group  tutoring  is 
available  for  those  difficult 
courses,  said  Mark  Larsen,  tu- 
toring service  director. 

THERE  ARE  many  rewards 
that  accrue  from  tutoring,  but 
one  of  the  most  important  is 
financial.  The  average  student 
at  BYU  invests  approximately 
$1,000  per  year  in  his  educa- 
tion. This  is  an  investment  of 
about  $30  per  semester  hour — 
$90  for  a three  hour  course, 
$150  for  a five  hour  course. 

It’s  good  business  and  com- 
mon sense  to  spend  $5  or  $10 
to  protect  a $90  to  $150  invest- 
ment, he  said. 

TO  HELP  students  avoid  the 
loss  of  their  investment  of 
money,  time  and  effort  and  to 
help  them  profit  more  from 
thtir  course  work,  the  tutoring 
program  was  organized  in  1957 
under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Wesley  P.  Lloyd. 

Since  then,  the  program  has 
grown  in  size  and  scope.  The 
number  of  students  and  tutors 
participating  has  increased,  and 
the  program  . now  includes 
group  instruction  in  all  courses 
where  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand. 

According  to  Mr.  Larsen,  tu- 
toring will  soon  be  available 
for  nearly  every  course  taught 
on  campus. 

THIS  SERVICE  is.  intended 


for  students  who  need  help  in 
certain  areas  because  of  either 
inadequate  previous  prepara- 
tion for  a course  or  interruption 
of  course  work  due  to  illness, 
military  service,  a mission  or! 
other  circumstances. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  program  is  not  intended  toi 
provide  high  power  cramming; 
for  exams.  The  time  to  seek  tu- 
toring is  as  early  in' the  semes-; 
ter  as  possible. 

The  Tutoring  Service  staff 
has  two  divisions.  In  one  divis- 
ion are  tutors  who  charge  no 
fee  for  their  services;  in  the 
other  are  tutors  who  ask  pay 
for-  their  services. 

PAST  EXPERIENCE  has 

shown  that  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  tutors  lies  in  areas 
of  mathematics  land  chemistry, 
with  English  and  physids  close 
behind.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
special  need  for  qualified  tutors 
in  these  areas.  Any  interested 
student  may  apply  for  inclu- 
sion on  the  list  of  tutors. 

To  obtain  the 'services  of  a 
tutor,  a student  may  contact 
the  Tutoring  Service  at  ext. 

• 2695  or  A^245  Smoot  Admin- 
istration Bldg,  and  state  that  he 
wishes  tutoring  in  a particular 
course. 

The  receptionist,  referring  to 
a.  file,  will  give  the  student  in- 
formation on  those  tutors  a- 
vailable.  The  students  may 
then  contact  the  tutor  of  his 
choice  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Where  there  is 
a fee  involved,  it  is  paid  direct- 
ly to  the  tutor.  / 


ARCHIE  SAYS: 


My  cousin  Archie  — he  thought  the  electric  razor  his  gal  gave 
him  last  Christmas  was  o.k.  Then  he  tried  Old  Spice  Pro-Electric, 
the -before  shave  lotion.  Now  the  guy  won't  stop  talking/he 
thinks  electric  shaving  is  so  great. 


ARCHIE  SAYS  Pro-Electric  improves  electric  shaving  even  more 
than  lather  improves  blade  shaving.  ARCHIE  SAYS  Pro-Electric 
sets  up  your  beard  by  drying  perspiration  and  whisker  oils  so 
you  shave  blade-close  without  irritation.  ARCHIE  SAYS  Pro- 
Electric  gives  you  the  closest,  cleanest,  fastest  shave. 
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Gives  students  practical  training 


:YU  has  two  farms 


by  Berry  Herom 
Universe  Feature  Writer 


Two  complete  farms  are  sup- 
ported by  BYU  for 'the  further 
study  and  to  provide  laboratory 
^facilities  for  about  123  animal 
husbandry  majors.  \ 

Located  14  miles  north  of  cam- 
pus on  Canyon  Road,  the  Lab- 
oratory-Project farm  comprises 
30  acres. 


THU  OTHER  farm,  60(X  acres, 
is  located  southeast  of  Spanish 
Fork,  about  17  miles  from  cam- 
pus. 

Built  in  1945  under  the  animal 
husbandry  chairmanship  of 
Grant  Richards,  the  Laboratory- 
Project  farm  now  boasts  75  pure 
breed  sheep  and  swine,  40  beef, 
50  milk  cows  and  4,000  laying 
hens. 


practical  experience  \vhich  our 
farm  affords  that  makers  the  dif- 
ference.” • 

BYU  supplies  the  farm  with 
all  needed  equipment.  Students 
pay  a monthly  ‘barn  rental” 
which  covers  general  expenses. 
In  addition,  each  student  pays 
for  the  feeding  of  his  own  ani- 
mal. 

ALL  OF  THE  50  milk  cows  on 
the  farm  are  owned  by  the  stu- 
dents. Milk  produced  is  sold  to 
BYU  and  is  used  in  the  cafeterias 
or  sold  at  the  creamery.  In  this 


way,,  the  student  nets  between 
$20*.  and  $50  a month  on  a single 
cow. 

‘The  student  dairy  herd,  for  its 

In  1957  BYU  purchased  200 
acres  of  farm ’land  in  Spanish 
Fork,  for  agricultural  research. 

Since  then  the  BYU-Spanish 
Fork  Farm  has  grown  to  601 
acres,  becoming  one  of  th£  most 
successful  university  farms  in 
the  nation. 

OF  THESE  acres,  120  are  ^n 
dry  land  hillside  pasture,  75  are 
in  fruit  orchards  (peaches,  ap- 


THE  PURPOSE  of  the  farm  is 
to  "train  students  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  technical  infor- 
mation principles,”  says  'Lawr- 
ence Morris,  present  animal 
husbandry  department  chair- 
man. 


Here  each  student  has  the  op- 
portunity to  work  the  area  of 
his  greatest  interest.  All  stu- 
dents have  one  or  more  years 
of  practicle  training  before  grad- 
uation working  with  either  agri- 
culture or  animals,  acording  to 
Morris. 


As  an  indication  of  the  depart- 
ment’s sucess,  Morris  said,  “No 
animal  husbandry  graduate 
from  BYU  has  ever  been  refused 
graduate  work  in  another  insti- 
• tution.” 


INDEED,  HE  SAID  the  BYU 
animal  husbandry  graduates  are 
in  demand  and  that,  “It  is  the 


BLACK  BEAUTY — Martin  Landers  shows  off  one  of 
the  fine  animals  kept  at  the  BYU-Provo  farm.  Most  of 
the  animals  on  the  farm  are  owned  by  students.  Photo 
by  George  Redd. 


In  a class 
by  itself 


There’s  never  been  a casual  sport  shirt  so 
richly  endowed  as  Arrow  Batik  Prints. 
The  patterns  are  subtle,  imaginative,  and 
authentic.  The  sleeves  come  in  your  exact 
sleeve  length  — plus  the  famous  Arrow 
contour  tailoring  for  a slim,  trim 
tapered  waistline  fit. 


Sanforized  labeled. 


Short  sleeves  $4.00 
Long  sleeves  $5.00 


From  the 

“ Cum  Laude  Collection '* 


min  m 


BATIK  PRINT  CLASSICS 


The  richly  colored  prints  of  Java  Batik  offers  a 
new  change  of  pace  in  the  traditional  styling 
of  men’s  shirtings.  Your  wardrobe  will  be  given 
a lift  by  the  inherent  good  looks  of  this 
classic  sport  shirt  from  our  Arrow 
Cum  Laude  Collection. 


Short  sleeves  $4.00  Long  sleeves  $5.00 

16  West  Center 


pies  and  pears)  and  the  remain- 
ing 400  acres  are,  used  for  pas- 
ture lands,  grains,  and  annual 
alfalfa  cropping. 

"The  farm  is  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  Ben  E.  Lew- 
is with  R.  Bliss  Allred  as  man- 
ager,” said  Morris.  Dr.  R.  H. 
Walker,  dearT  of  the  college  of 
biological  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences is  in  direct  charge  of  all 
BYU  farm  operations. 

BESIDES  growing  various 
crops  the  farm  has  150  milk 
eows  and  200  “dry”  stock.  All 
dairy  cows  are  registered  and 
Morris  said,  “the  herd  is  tops  in 
Utah  for  its  size.” 

Milking  is  done  by  machine. 
The  milk  is  piped  directly  to  a 
1,000  gallon  cooler  where  in 
five  minutes  it  is  cooled  to  38 
degrees  F.  All  milk  is  sold  to 
the  BYU  creamery. 

BREEDING  IS  done  by  ar- 


tificial inseminatloi 
ing  to  Morris  somel 
blood  lines  in  the  i| 
the  farm  herds. 

Lines ' of  breet 
Burke,  Carnation, 
Highcrof. 

BEEF  AND  SW 
and  fattening  ope 
now  in  process  and 
always  entered  int 
fairs  where,  Morris 
win  our  share  of  tl 

The  Spanish  Foi 
valuable  for  researt 
graduate  study  ai 
students  with  insig 
problems  and  proce: 
management,  ngrict 
omlcs  and  dariy  pr 

Visitors  are  alwa 
said  Morris,  “ and 
who  has  never  seen 
dairy  a visit  to  the 
be  a worthwhile  e> 


(jcc4  Itlexican  Je 


'At  3rd  South  and  7th  E< 


FR  3-641 1 


An  entirely  new  plan 
that  makes  ordinary 
"lOj^-a-thetk"  plans 
seem  old-fashioned" 


COMPARE  THESE  13  BIG  ADVANH7 


80  CHECKS:  Four  books  of  20  checks  will.be  sent  t<| 
when  you  open  your  "Personal  Plan”  checking  account., 

EFFICIENT:  No  more  pitying  for  your  checks  in  adi 
Your  account  is  charged  ONLY  as  the  checks  are  used. 

VALUE:  Each  check  you  write  costs  only  10c  — - i 
spoil  one  simply  write  another  at  no  additional  cost. 

ECONOMICAL:  No  minimum  balance  is  required  onl 
new  "Personal  Plan”  account  — you  merely  pay  a small 
tenance  charge  for  handling  the  account  of  just  25c  per  m< 

PERSONALIZED:  Every  check  imprinted  with  your 
and  address  free  of  charge. 

ATTRACTIVE:  You  also  will  receive  without  charj 
handsome  wallet-style  cover  for  your  personalized  chcci 

FEATURE:  ANY  AMOUNT  will  open  your  ", 
Plah”  checking  account. 

CONVENIENT:  Rc-order  your  checks  by  mail 
need  them, or  in  person  at  any  Walker  office. 

NO  PENALTY:  IF  you’re  occasionally  -caught  without 
checkbook,  and  use  a non-standard  check,  there  will 
extra  charge. 

MONTHLY  STATEMENTS:  You  receive  a statcr| 
each  m.onth  showing  all  entries  and  balances  for  your 


record  keeping. 

INDIVIDUAL:  Each  member  of  your  family  who  harj 
money  can  now  have  a separate  account. 

BARGAIN:  A "Personal  Phyr"  checking  account  is 
BIGGEST  BARGAIN  in  money  management  today. 
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iieping  halls,  cafeterias 
clean,  first  rate  shape 
i-time,  year-long  job 


juHne  Carson 
[Feature  Writer 
4s  Budents  do  not  realize  . 
and  work  that  is  in- 
keping  a university 
of  BYU  in  first  class, 
lining  condition. 

|EE  the  shiny  floors, 
3awns,  clean  windows 
"stop  to  think. 

J all  the  work? 
i,  jaintenance  division  of 
just  one  of  th*^ 
nts  charged  with  the 
ity  of  keeping  things 
[maintains  and  repairs 
in  the  residence  halls 
lias  on  ca  mpus. 

\Y  THINK  that  when 
[5  leave  for  the  sum- 
j/ork  ends,”  said  main- 
fief  Sears  Hintze.  Act- 
in  sort  of  a hotel 


tii 


crews  work  around 
to  keep  Heritage  Halls, 
jails,  Knight-Mangum, 
light  a nd  Allen  Hall 
ipe. 

1C  THE  summer  these 
are  periodically 
lay  people  attending 
nferences  and  insti- 
ld  acted  by  the  univer- 


is  called  a “handyman”  and  is 
qualified  as  an  electrician, 
plumber  and  carpenter-general 
all  round  fixer-uppers  said 
Hintze. 

A MOBILE  TRUCK  fleet  al- 
lows the  mechanical  crew  to 
make  quick  one-stop  repairs. 
Everything  the  handyman  might 
need  for  a job  is  in  the  truck. 
Thus,  there  is  no  need  to  go 
back  to  the  shop  for  additional 
parts  or  fittings. 

Besides  caring  for  the  resid- 
ence halls,  the  mechanical  crew 
installs  and  services  the  cafe- 
teria equipment  such  as  dish- 
washers, stearp  kettles,  potatoe 
peelers,  large  ovens,  bakeries, 
and  serving  line  equipment,  in 
the  five  cafeterias  on  campus. 

BESIDES  PREVENTATIVE 
maintenance  work,  the  depart- 
ment answers  calls  for  individ- 
uals. During  the  last  school 
year,  they  serviced  2,319  service 
[alls 


requests  in  the  Heritage  Halls 
area  alone. 

Another,  service  which  the 
Housing  /Maintenance  depart- 
ment provides  is  custodial  and 
applies  mainly  to  board  and 
room  residences  such  as  Hela- 
men  Halls. 

A CUSTODIAL  STAFF,  with 
the  help  of  14  matrons,  see  that 
powder  rooms  and  common 
le  fall,  the  mainten-  - areas  are  kept  in  good  condition, 
must  sandwich  in  In  the  Hertiage  flails,  each 


j?  ‘n  t ese  sessions  and 
v e/iing  of  thre  resident 


■repairs  and  replace- 

[VVE  GIVE  all  the 
k good  cleaning.  You 
lewife’s  annual  spring 
ritage  Halls  are  paint- 
J&r.  Each  one  takes  a- 
ftk  with  a full  crew  of 
’ ;ing,  said  Hintze. 
HiKai'e  replaced  in  four 
^Jdenee  halls  per  year. 

JURE  AND  appliances 
^Id  in  all  halls  accord: 
chf'dules  made  out  for 
: Stoves,  for  example, 
Inost  indefinitely  and 
Hbemcilt  is  neglible 
I great  many  chairs 
ifeplaced  each  year,  ac- 
re i Eft  Hintze. 

Jilin  each  building  must 
yearly  and  the  lime 
of  the  heating  coils. 
.1  refrigeration,  air 
[g  and  heating  equip- 
[ be  checked  and  re- 
ire  a new  school  year 

fpHfJSING  Maintenance 
^Jgfluit  divides  its  services 
[ flatagories:  mechanical 

tfoflial. 

, | lull  time  maintenance 
^^^Kaj'e  of  all  the  repair 
member  of  the  staff 


building  is  responsible  for  the 
care  of  its  own  living  quart- 
ers. Housing  men  need  only  care 
for  the  commons  area  floors. 

The  department  employs  a- 
bout  ten  students  from  the  in- 
dustrial arts  field  and  40  other 
students  to  help  with  their  many 
. duties. 

“EACH  OF  THE  industrial 
arts  students  is  fully  qualified. 
They  could  be  called  craft.sfm£n 
in  their  field,’  said  Hintze. 

“Our  job  isn’t  always  routine,” 
continued  Hintze,  “some  of  our 
jobs  have  been  quite  humorous.” 

HE  RELATED  AN  instance 
when  Dick  Glazier,  a mainten- 
ance foreman,  had  to  let  a girl 
out  of  a bathroom.  She  had 
locked  hedself  in. 

“We’ve  helped  find  lost  child- 
ren, stray  pets,  dimond  rings 
dropped  down  drains  and  even 
searched  for  a pair  of  false 
teeth  among  garbage,  he  chuckl- 
ed. 

Besides  caring  for  the  resid- 
ence buildings,  the  department 
maintains  the  equipment  and 
makes  repairs  for  ijhe  Spainsh 
Fork  experimental  farm,  BYU 
creamery,,  laundry,  BYU-Provo 
farm,  and  the  orchards  and 
grazing  land  around  campus. 


JJfc'E  LEISURE — Melvin  Stolt  and  Richard  Kendall, 
t of  the  ten  full  time  “handymen”  in  the  maintenance 
ji 1 § lake  a break  for  a picture  during  one  of  their 

f®ays. 


FRUSTRATED  FOREMAN— Ron  Gard- 
ner, mechanical  crew  foreman,  puzzels 
over  an  electrical  connection  on  a cafeter- 


ia dishwasher.  All  equipment  in  the  cafe- 
terias are  serviced  by  the  maintenance  di- 
vision of  the  Housing  Dept. 

Photo  by  Robbie  Robinson 


Reports  to  peace  marchers  ... 

Mrs.  K.  shows  surprise  of  nuclear  test  info 


MOSCOW  UPI)— Nina  Khru- 
shchev. told  a group  of  peace 
marchers  Friday  that  the  Sov- 
iet Uniop  is  not  building  any 
bomb  shelters  because  "we  are 
not  getting  ready  for  war.” 

The  grandmotherly : looking 
wife  of  Premier  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev received  some  of  the 
marchers,  who  tramped  from 
San  Francisco  to  Moscow  to 
campaign  for  disarmament,  at 
t-he  House  of  Friendship  in  the 
center  of  Moscow. 

THE  THEME  of  Mrs.  Khru- 
shchev’s remarks  to  the  peace 
marchers  was  that  the  Soviet 


Union  stood  for  peace. 

“We  are  not  building  any  air 
raid  shelters,  and  we  do  not 
have  any  air  raid  tests,”  the 
Premier’s  wife  said  to  a West 
German  girl  during  a discus- 
sion about  defense,  j 

“We  are  not  getting  ready  for 
war  and  our  propaganda  is  for 
peace.  We  know  that  if  there  is 
another  war  there  is  no  defense 
defense  against  nuclear  bombs, 
so  therefore  we  don’t  build  any 
shelters.” 

MRS.  KHRUSHCHEV,  in  an 

hour’s  chat  with  the  marchers, 
also  said  she  does  not  know 


much  more  about  the  current 
Soviet  nuclear  test  series  than 
the. average  Russian.  ' / 

At  one  point,  the  same  West 
German  girl  expressed  her  con- 
cern over  the  Soviet  Union’s 
“sixteen  tests  since  September.” 

When  another  peace  marcher 
said  “Oh,  there  was  a seven- 
teenth today,”  Mrs.  Khrushchev 
exclaimed,  “Seventeen?” 

“We  don’t  have  this  infor- 
mation,” she  said  with  a laugh, 
shaking  her  head  as  if  in  gen- 
uine surprise.  “You  know  bet- 
ter than  I.” 


is  this  the  only  reason  for 
using  Sletinen  Skin  BraeerP 

Skin  Bracer’s  rugged,  long-lasting  aroma  is  an  ob- 
vious attribute.  But  is  it  everything? 

After  all,  Menthol^lced  Skin  Bracer  is  the  after-shave 
•lotion  that  cools  rather  than  burns.  It  helps  heal 
shaving  rlicks  and  scrapes.  Helps  prevent  blemishes. 
Conditions  yqur  skin. 

Aren’t  these  sound,  scientific  virtues  more  important 
than  the  purely  emotional  effect  Skin  Bracer  has  on 
women?  In  that  case,  buy  a'  bottle.  Anil  — have  fun. 
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Cook's  nook  . . . 

Importance  of  student 
breakfast  stressed 


While  school  is  still  in  its 
beginning  stages  and  everyone 
is  getting  settled  into  their 
routines  for  the  coming  year, 
it  seems  a good  time  to  remind 
coeds  that  one  of  the  best  rou- 
tines you  can  get  into  is  not  to 
skip  meals — especially  break- 
fast— on  busy  school  days.  Too 
many  of  us  find  it  hard  enough 
to  roll  out  of  bed  for  an  early 
class  without  trying  to  get  up 
in  time  to  eat  a nourishing 
breakfast  before  that  class. 

NUTRITION  EXPERTS  have 
been  telling  us  for  years  that  a 
good  breakfast  is  essential  to 
our  health  and  well-being  be- 
cause we  need  the  energy  to 
sustain  us  through  our  day’s 
activities,  and  it  doesn’t  take 
too  much  time  or  effort  to  have 
such  a breakfast,  even  on  the 
busiest  morning.  Frozen  juice 
can  be  mixed  the  night  before, 
toast  and/or  eggs  can  cook 
while  you’re  dressing,  and 
there  are  instant  hot  cereals  on 
the  market  that  need  only  to 
be  stirred  into  boiling  water 
and  poured  into  bowls. 

Of  course,  there-  are  some 
mornings  (Saturdays,  for  in- 
stance) when  it’s  nice  to  sleep 
as  long  as  you  want  to  and 
then  relax  with  your  room- 
mates over  a tasty  “brunch.” 
Muffins  are  always  good  to 
serve  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
and  for  something  extra  spe- 
cial, try  putting  a teaspoon  of 
honey  and  a thin  slice  of 
orange  in  the  bottom  of  the 
muffin  tins  before  filling  them 


with  your  favorite  muffin  bat- 
ter. When  you  take  these  out 
of  the  oven,  turn  the  pan  up- 
side down  over  the  muffins  so 
that  tht  melted  honey  will  soak 
into  them,  and  serve  them  pip- 
ing hot  with  lots  of  butter. 

OR  INSTEAD  of  muffins 
you  might  want  to  whip  tip  a 
quick  coffee  cake  and  serve  it 
warm  from  the  oven  with 
orange  juice,  hot  chocolate  or 
one  of  the  hot  vegetable  drinks 
on  the  market,  and  maybe 
some  scrambled  eggs  and  bacon 
if  your  food  budget  permits. 
This  is  a favorite  recipe  at  our 
house. 

QUICK  COFFEE  CAKE 

(4  cup  soft  shortening 

3/4  cup  sugar 

1 egg 

Vz  cup  milk 

1 Vz  cups  sifted  flour 

2 teaspoons  baking  powder 

Vz  teaspoon  salt 

COMBINE  SUGAR,  shorten- 
ing, and  egg,  and  add  milk 
Sift  dry  ingredients  together 
and  stir  into  first  mixture. 
Spread  batter  in  greased  and 
floured  9-inch  square  pan, 
sprinkle  with  desired  topping, 
and  bake  for  25-35  minutes  in 
a 375-degree  oven. 

Our  favorite  toppings  for 
this  are  a mixture  of  cinnamon 
and  white  and/or  brown  sugar. 
It’s  also  good  with  apple  slices 
pressed  slightly  into  the  bat- 
ter and  sprinkled  with  a cin- 
namon-sugar mixture  or  with 
a few  red  cinnamon  candies. 


Sister's  attire  gets  revamping 
for  comfort,  convenience 


NEW  YORK,— The  often  med- 
ieval-looking garb  of  nuns  is  not 
as  outmoded  as  many  persons 
might  think. 

ALTHOUGH  only  a few  ord- 
ers have  adopted  modern  dress 
or  perform  their  duties  in  secu- 
lar attire,  nearly  all  apparel 
worn  by  nuns  has  in  some  way 
been  brought  up  to  date. 

Because  many  sisters  drive 
automobiles  or  ride  on  motor 
scooters  or  bicycles  hoods  or 
veils  providing  clear  vision  have 
been  approved  in  place  of  more 
confining  headdresses.  \ 

Synthetic  fabrics,  such  as  or- 
lon  and  Dacron,  are  used  ex- 
tensively. Hems  haye  been  short- 
ened in  some  orders.  Fluting 
was  removed  from  the  caps  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood 
to  save  laundry  time.  Drip-dry 
wrinkle-resistant  collars  replace- 
ed  starched  linen.  Trains  were 
eliminated  and  sleeves  and  veils 
were  shortened. 

ONE  COMMUNITY  of  nuns, 
according  to  the  Catholic  Digest, 
is  said  to  have  adopted  a Christ- 
ian Dior  Design.  Many  have  en- 
gaged committees  of  artists  and 
home  economists  to  try  to  make 
habits  more  functional  in  the 
jet  age. 

Sister  Eides,  a member  of  the 
Teaching  Orede  of  St.  Joseph, 
defended  the  reluctance  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  effect  more 
radical  changes  in  nuns’  apparel, 
on  grounds  of  economy  and  of 
setting  the  sisters  apart  from 
the  rest  of  society.  A nun  usual- 
ly has  three  habits,  which  can 
be  kept  presentable  for  about 
10  years.  A shawl  may  last  20 
years  and  a sister  needs  a new 
pair  of  shoes  only  every  two 
years. 


Radiation  up  • 

GOVERNMENT  agencies  have 
reported  an  increase  in  radia- 
tion since  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
sumed the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Radiation  received'  from  So- 
viet fallout  is  a very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  normal  radiation 
Americans  receive  every  day,  he 
said. 


WERE  NUNS  to  adopt  secu- 
lar dress,  it  would  be  far  more 
costly,  for  they  would  have  to 
buy  new  wardrobes  often 
enough  to  conform  to  current 
fashions  and  keep  from  look- 
ing dowdy. 

“Some  sisters  have  argued 
that  to  be  200  years  out  of  date 
is  no  more  serious  than  to  be 
two,”  sister  Fides  said. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christi- 
anity, there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish a sister  from  anyone 
else.  A veil  and  simplified  dress 
were  adopted  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. White  robes  and  veils  were 
prescribed  for  a convent  in 
France  in  the  sixth  century,  be- 
cause black-  was  a sign  of  no- 
bility. 

BY  THE  17TH  century,  novi- 
tiates wore  religious  dress.  This 
was  about  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Daughters  of  Charity, 
whose  members  wore  peasant 
dress  and  simple  caps.  The  sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  wore  widow’s 
dress  and  black  veil. 

The  various  congregations 
founder  since  then  have  follow- 
ed these  styles  in  the  main  and 
still  are  wearing  the  same  basic 
dress  established  by  the  found- 
ers— but  with  some  variations. 
The  Daughters  of  the  Heart  of 
Mary,  founded  in  France  in  1790, 
however,  never  have  worn  a hab- 
it or  any  insignia  indicating 
they  were  nuns.  They  dress  con- 
servatively in  the  style  of  the 
day  to  work  in  retreats  and 
schools.  The  Duch  congregation 
of  the  La  dies  of  Bethany  also 
wear  secular  dress  because  their 
work  is  among  protestants. 

DARK  SUIES  and  hats  are 
the  uniform  of  the  Oblates  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
and  the  Sisters  of  Christ  the 
King  in  the  United  States.  White 
saris  are  worn  by  the  Mission- 
aries of  Compassion,  founded  in 
Calcutta  10  years  ago  to  work 
among  the  poor. 

Why  have  congregations  re- 
sisted a complete  changeover  to 
modern  attire? 

“The  simple  answer  is  that 
most  are  not  yet  convinced  that 
the  present  style  of  the  habit 
is  a deterent  to  vocations  or  to 
performance  of  their  apostolic 
work,”  said  Sister  Fides. 
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Foods  and  Nutrition  Depl; 
to  offer  foreign  foods  clas: 
during  second  semester 


CAN'T  YOU  REMEMBER  ANYTHING 
YOU'RE  TOLD?  UJHAT'S  THE 
MATTER  WITH  YOU?  LEAVr 
MY  THINGS  ALONE'! 


by  Jan  Loveless 

Students  who  have  a flare  for  caking  and  a d; 
learn  more  about  our  international  friends  from  all  i 
tire  world  will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  a class  bt 
fered  Spring  Semester  in  Foods  and  Nutrition. 

THIS  CLASS  puts  emphasis  on  foreign  cookt 
is  designed  to  introduce  foreign  foods  of  many  count 
is  taught  by  Helen  Sovine  of  the  Foods  and  Nutritio 

Last  year  guests  were  invited  into  the  class  to 
strate  some  of  their  favorite  native  dishes. 


(if* 


0 


AT  THE  BEGINNING  of  the  semester  the  sjfe 
outline  their  course  of  study.  They  decide  which  # 


( I DON'T  kfNOtd  WHY  YOU  )*j 

(can't  REMEMBER  THAT! J’l 

outline  men  euuisc  ui  ovuuj.  * 
they  want  to  put  emphasis  on  In  learning  their  i 
cooking.  The  students  learn  variations  of  food  prepa 
the  use  of  spices  related  to  different  countries  and 
and  ways  of  serving  these  dishes  attractively.  The  s 
who  prepare  the  food  serve  it  on  a beautifully  a: 
buffet  table  and  enjoy  tasting  the  new  foods  prep; 
them  in  class. 


Mrs.  Sovine  says,  “If  you  are  interested  in  leai  > 
cook  foods  to  delight  your  international  friends  you 
vited  to  take  the  class." 


MAYBE  ITS  BECAUSE  I'M  GETTING 
OLDER.. MY  MIND  DOESN'T 
RETAIN  THINGS  LIKE  IT  USED  TO! 

^2  \ 

Short  line 


HUNTSVILLE,  Ala.,  (UPI)  — 
The  Army’s  railroad  at  Red- 
stone Arsenal  claims  to  be  not 
only  the  world’s  shortest  at  2.5 
miles  but  also  the  world’s  slow- 
est, and  with  reason. 

Army  trains  stop  at  crossings 
instead  of  cars. 


m 


Master  your  courses  by 

INCREASING  YOUR  READIN 
SPEED  UP  TO  100% 
Monday,  7:30  p.m.  - October  9,  19< 

Everyone  interested  in  attendi 
Reading  Better  and  Faster 

must  attend  the  testing  session 
day  evening  in  230  Eyring  S' 
Center  to  determine  which  sectio  . 
you  are  to  attend. 

Tuition  — $1 2.00 
Register  early  to  ensure  enrol 

SPECIAL  COURSES  /p 
CONFERENCES  i 

8th  North  5th  East  Ext. 


„ouH«et  . 

colW! 


Jthis 


A First  Security  Bank 
§ Checkway  Account 


The  best  way  to  pay  college  expenses  is  with  a First 
Security  Checkway  account.  Your  checkbook  stubs 
automatically  keep  track  of  your  expenses.  Your  cancelled 
checks  provide  legal  proof  of  payment.  And,  a checking 
account  is  the  economical  way  to  keep  your  personal 
finances  in  order. 


COSTS  JUST  A DIME  whenever  you  write  a check. 

YOUR  NAME  PRINTED  FREE  on  all  checks  and  deposit  slips. 
BANK-BY-MAIL  with  postage  paid  by  us. 


Come  in  — and  open  an  account  today  ! 


FIRST  SECURITY 
RANK  i I 


First  Security  Bonk  of  Utah,  N.  A.  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

UNIVERSITY  AVE.  at  1st  NORTH 


« let.  6,  1961 
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Finn  ‘mental  boost’ 


;jjj  NEW  YORK  (UPI)  — Some 
' women  and  men 

iepTbeing  stimulated  intellect- 

I ifily  by  “Huckelberry  Finn,” 
tfluHplet,,  and  even  Rousseau’s 

, ])©rigin  of  Inequality.” 

‘ ’.VAT  FIRST  the  book  discus- 
itfn  sessions  at  tht  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in 
tydlBtadelphia  were  experiment- 
,1. 

Wj  |!uThe  experimental  try  has 
irdved  a great  success  and  a 
).'.,j.;*al  asset  in  filling  the  intel- 
, JcKtual  void  found  in  many  in- 
^«*tient  activities,”  Dr.  J.  Mar- 
kl  Myers,  executive  medical 
i’.. Jrffficer  of  the  Institute,  com- 
Hf-nents  in  “Mental  Hygiene,” 
"■  uWflr  journal  of  the  National  As- 
•' ‘■j)(»ciation  for  Mental  Health.” 
‘lj«Thc  Institute  . . . has  been 
fortunate  that,  great  books  ses- 

■ U'iokns  have  been  added  to  its 

•:  {eneral  treatment  program.” 
epar a Philadelphia  business- 
ijjfcn,  experienced  in  leading 
||eat  books  discussions,  volun- 
;:iiered  to  lead  the  mental  pa- 
•!’Ha!itients. 

T I Lawrence  M.  Seiver,  the  ex- 
tjfcffitive,  reporting  on  his  role, 
the  leader  starts  discus- 
''  ‘ ston  and  keeps  it  on  the  track. 

jtfii'The  aim,”  he  said,  “is  to 
jlilmfomote  an  examination  by  the 
''^rgroup  of  what  the  author  has 
| b*id,  his  method  of  saying  it, 
IrBr  significance  of  his 

1Mff*reas  for  us  today-” 

I I SEIVER  (vice  president  of 

■ 'l  Ub 


the  Automobile  Banking  Corp.) 
said  most  people  in  normal  dis- 
cussion groups  are  shy  and  must 
be  encouraged  to  speak  out. 

He  found  the  group  at  the 
institute  reacted  in  many  ways 
like  non-hospital  groups. 

“At  the  start,  I was  faced 
with  an  almost  inert  group 
which  required  constant  ques- 
tions and  prodding  to  provoke 
any  talk  at  all. 

"I  CAN  remember  being  dis^ 
concerted  by  the  unblinking 
stare  of  one  woman  who  mere- 
ly shrugged  off  any  question 
directed  to  her. 

“I  was  surprised  when  an- 
other equally  immobile  woman 
. . . staring  at  the  floor  unex- 
pectedly volunteered  a com- 
ment which  was  quite  appro- 
priate.” 

Seiver  said  another  patient, 
a yound  man,  could  discuss  the 
finer  points  of  Plato’s  ideas 
with  brilliance  and  yet  with  a 
modesty  that  was  charming. 

“It  was  incredible  to  me  that 
he  was  completely  unable  to 
live  a normal  life  outside  the 
hospital,”  he  said. 

ROUSSEAU’S  “Origin  of  In- 
equality” produced  one  of  the 
smoothest  running  great  books 
sessions  in  the  mental  hospital. 

<5ne  patient  even  made  a 
sort  of  intellectual  joke  appro- 
priate to  the  discussion.  Al- 
most everyone  in  the  group 
laughed  or  made  a sign  of  un- 
derstanding. 


-Watch  for- 


I Alpine  Club  will  meet  Mon- 
Jay  at  7 p.m.  in  278  Knight 
Bldg.  Members  will  plan  climb- 
ing trips  and  a dance. 

■ * * * 

I Judo  Club  will  hold  a work- 
lit  Saturday  at  2 p.m.  in  the 
nestling  room  of  the  Field- 
jpuse. 

Arizona  Club  will  hold  a meet- 
ing and  dance  Wednesday  at  7 
a the  east  ‘basement  of 
Smith  Family  Living  Cen- 


j Kia  Ora  Club  will  practice 
laturday  at  10  a.m.  in  Wymount 
fchapel.  All  interested  in  joining 

re  invited.  _ 

L * * * 

phi  Chi  Theta  will  hold  open- 
puse  Wednesday  at  7 p.m.  in 


fop,  look,  boil1 


riter  reveals  many 
campus  parking  quirks 


■■Frequently  heard  accompan- 
ir  led  by  loud  groans,  and  expres- 
v lions  of  sympathy:  “Why  is 
!i  the  empty  parking  place  always 
i on  the  other  side  of  the  street?” 
t 'fWhy  does  the  man  just  in  front 
1 .Of  you  always  take  the  parking 
place  you  just  spotted?” 

I IT  REALLY  only  seems  that 
illhi.s  is  the  way  it  is.  There  are 
a few  exceptions. 

JiRCampus  parking  is  being  in- 
ulreasod  all  the  time.  The  new 
)*arking  area  by  the  Smoot  Ad- 
ministration Bldg,  has  475  stalls. 
> .The  whole  area  is  conveniently 
i1  Wose  to  the  campus  buildings, 
ifrrhirty-seven  of  the  stalls, 
i'fcnes  right  next  to  the  Smoot 
plBldg:,  are  being  reserved  for 
wfcnall  or  foreign  cars.  It  pays  to 
■lifflrivc  a Volkswagen.  But  please, 
I don’t  drive  on  the  sidewalks. 


"1  he  Old  limwt 


1 “To  some  parents,  youth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.” 


Seiver  said  he  had  some  con- 
cern that  the  subject  of  insan- 
ity might  cause  embarrassment 
when  “Hamlet”  was  discussed. 

THE  PATIENTS  seemed 
c o m p 1 e F ely  unselfconscious 
about  the  subject  in  general,” 
he  reported. 

“Once  I was  disconcerted 
by  a middle-aged  male  patient 
who  began  to  cry  in  the  middle 
of  each  beginning  sentence. 

“He  never  completed  his 
thought  and  apologized  pro- 
fusely. Later  in  the  same  even- 
ing he  was  able  to  express 
himself  quite  well  without 
having  to  stop.” 

THE  DISCUSSION  about 
“Huck  Finn”  turned  out  to  be 
the  gayest  session. 

“Of  course,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  a funny  book,  and  talking 
about  it  seemed  to  put  every- 
one in  a very  happy  mood,4 
Seiver  reported. 


AFROTC  appoints  heads, 
plans  event  with  A.  F. 


Two  organizations  on  c,am- 
pus  are  getting  off  to  a flying 
start  this  year.  The  Angel 
Flight  and  the  AFROTC  have 
an  opening  social  planned  for 
Saturday  night,  and  the  AF- 
ROTC has  selected  a new 
staff  c!nd  Cadet  Commander 
for  the  year. 

Saturday  marks  the  date  of 
the  opening  social  for  the  Air 
Force  organizations.  Members 
and  their  dates  will  meet  in  the 
Smith  Family  Living  Center 
before  the  football  game. 

The  social  will  begin  at  5:30 
, p.m.  The  Grady  Edenfield 
Combo  will  furnish  music.  Re- 
freshments will  be  served. 

Dress  for  the  event  will  not 
be  AFROTC  uniforms  as  has 
been  the  style  in  previous 
years.  It’s  heels  and  hose  for 
the  fair  sex,  and  a coat  and  tie 
for  the  men. 


A new  cadet  commander  and 
staff  were  selected  for  the 
AFROTC  recently.  Cadet  Col- 
onel Lawrence  W.  Jenkins  has 
been  named  the  Cadet  Com- 
mander for  the  school  year 
1961-62.  His  new  staff  includes 
Cadet  Lt.  Colonel  Edmund  J. 
Bak,  Deputy  Commander;  Ca- 
det Lt.  Colonel  Carl  M John- 
son Inspector  General. 

Cadet  Major  James  -G.  An- 
drus, Operations  Officer;  Cadet 
Major  Lester  L.  Barnson, 
Comptroller;  Cadet  Major  Al- 
len B.  MacWhinney,  Personnel 
Officer. 

Cadet  Major  Giles  E.  Parker* 
Materiel  Officer;  Cadet  Major 
Charles  D Pennington,  Admin- 
istration Officer;  Cadet  Major 
Neil  W.  Greenhalgh,  Publicity 
Officer;  and  Cadet  Major 
Thane  G.  Packer,  Personnel 
Services  Officer. 
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After  the  game  . . . 

TAKE  HER  TO  THE  HOTTEST  PLACE  IN  TOWN 


the  Clubroom  of  the  Smith  Bldg, 
for  old  members;  7:30  p.m.  for 
all  girls  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness field.  \ 

* * * 

Japanese  Club  will  meet  in  a 
fireside  Sunday  at  8:30  p.m.  in 
the  faculty  lounge  of  the  Mc- 
Kay Bldg. 

* * * 

Helaman  and  Allen  Halls  will 
meet  in  a campus  men’s  night 
Wednesday  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Fieldhouse.  Bishop  Buehner  will 
speak  and  a talent  show  will  be 
presented  by  the  halls.  For  men 
only. 

Alpine  Club  will  hold  a picnic 
Saturday  at  2 p.m.  on  the  base- 
ball diamond  across  from  Hela- 
man Halls. 


GRAND  OPENING  OCT.  7 
- ^2te-ca,  - 

LOOK  FOR  THE  NEON  SIGN  ON  THE  SKYLINER  BLDG. 

7th  East  and  8th  North  upstairs 


| 


You’re  fair  game  if  you  do. 

WITH  THE  BIG  additions  to 
the  parking  area,  there  are 
over  four  thousand  parking 
places  on  campus,  if  everyone 
parks  the  right  direction.  If 
someone  ignores  the  arrows 
and  parks  at  the  wrong  angle, 
it  messes  everything  up.. 

Many  people  use  up  more  en  - 
ergy trying  to  get  around  park- 
ing regulations,  than  they  would 
if  they  walked  everywhere. 

They  try  everything  from  ela- 
borate schemes  to  just  plain 
parking  where  they  aren’t  sup- 
posed to  park.  For  example, 
some  'people  rpmove  their  stu- 
dent sticker,  and  park  in  the 
areas  reserved  for  visitors. 

THERE  IS  ONE  problem. 
The  fine  for  not  showing  a reg- 
istration ticket  is  just  as  muck 
as  the  fine  for  reckless  driv- 
ing. 

And  be  careful  what  you  say 
to  strangers.  One  student  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous, 
Was  parking  under  a “Staff 
Only”  sign.  He  joked  about  it 
with  a young  man  on  a motor- 
cycle who  had  pulled  in  beside 
him.  It  turned  out  that  the 
young  man  was  a teacher.  It 
was  slightly  embarrassing. 

ONE  FATHER  solved  the 
problem  of  his  son’s  tardiness. 
He  sent  the  boy  a car.  Then  the~ 
boy  had  to  get  to  school  early 
to  get  a parking  place. 


SEE  OUR  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 

-At  Olympia 

-A'  Remington-Royal 
★ Smith-Corona 

★ Underwood-Olivetti 
★ Royal 

CHOOSE  FOR  YOURSELF 

use  our 

COMPLETE  TYPEWRITER  SERVICE 

I 

Sales  - time  payments  - trade-ins 
Rentals  - New  and  used  - 
Repairs 


f0 


BEAT 

Montana 


MONTANA 


See  the 

“Typewriter  Table”  for  this  week’s  opportunity  in  the 
Typewriter  Department  of  the  Student  Service  Center 


BYU  Bookstore 

HELP  BUILD  YOUR  UNIVERSITY 


I 
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Probable  starting  lineups  listed  for  BYU-MSU 


Two  of  the  Skyline’s  hun- 
griest clubs,  Brigham  Young 
and  Montana,  will  be  pitted  in 
what  promises  to  be  a go-for 
broke  struggle  Saturday  night 
in  Cougar  stadium. 

Brigham  Young,  on  the  home 
field  again  after  two  biting  de- 
feats in  Texts,  will  be  launch- 
ing its  conference  campaign 
when  the  two  line  up  for  the 
8 p.m.  kickoff. 

Coach  Ray  Jenkins’  team, 
fresh  from  a 40-8  rout  of  New 
Mexico,  will  be  favored,  since 
the  Grizzlies  have  the  Lobo 
pelt  as  evidence  of  gridiron 
might.  The  Cougars,  working 
with  relatively  green  material 
and  a new  system,  will  be 


N Y favored  as 
Series  shifts 

to  Cincinnati 

\ 

CINCINNATI,  (UPI)  — The 
‘Cincinnati  Reds,  all  evert  after 
ttheir  stunning  victory  over  the 
•fumbling  New  York  Yankees, 
] brought  the  world  series  to 
Cincinnati  for  the  first  time  in 
;21  years  today  convinced  they 
■ can  upset  the  greatest  home- 
jruh  wrecking  crew  in  baseball 
] history. 

CINCINNATI  pitching  coach 
;Jim  Turner  sounded  the  new 
jnote  of  confidence — even  cock- 
iness— immediately  after  yes- 
terday’s 6-2  triumph  when  ask- 
jed  how  the  Cincinnati  pitchers 
| had  managed  to  handcuff  Rog- 
*er  Maris  so  successfully. 


shooting  for  their  first  victory 
of  the  season. 

MONTANA’S  veteran  back- 
field  will  pose  a real  threat  to 
BYU  defenders.  Quarterback 
Bob  O'Billovich,  a regular  for 
three  seasons,  will  team  xwith 
a pair  of  speedy  halfbacks,  Ter- 
ry Dillon  nad  Pat  Dodson,  a- 
long  with  fullback  Ron  Wer- 
ba. 

The  Cougars’  starting  back- 
field  will  consist  of  Eldon  For- 
tie  at  tailback.  Bill  Nelson  at 
fullback,  Dick  Darling  at  block- 
ing back,  and  Paul  Allen  at 
wingback. 

The  Montana  starting  line 
will  carry  a definite  edge  in 
size,  weighing  on  average  of 
207  pounds  per  man. 

OFF  TO  A slow  start,  the 
Grizzlies  had  the  misfortune 
of  hitting  Wyoming  and  Utah 
State  in  the  first  two  games 
of  the  season.  They  were  held 
scoreless  by  the  Cowboys,  but 
punched  over  one  TD  in  drop- 
ping a 54-6  decision  to  the  Ag- 
gies. 

— PROBABLE 


“COUGARS” 


No. 

Name 

Po'i. 

Wt. 

83 

Lloyd  "Smith 

LE 

167 

75 

Scott  Wartena 

LT 

201 

61 

W.  Sheppard 

LG 

203 

54 

Mike  Brady 

C 

184 

62 

Bruce  Kochevar 

RG 

192 

74 

Kent  Horne 

RT 

255 

82 

Dave  Cass 

RE 

177 

12 

Paul  Allen 

WB 

186 

26 

Dick  JDarling 

BB 

193 

33 

Bill  Nelson 

FB 

171 

40 

Eldon  Fortie 

TB 

167 

With  two  bad  beatings  be- 
hind them,  the  Silvertips  found 
themselves  underdogs  against 
New  Mexico.  But  a brilliant 
performance  before  the  home 
crowd  at  Missoula  boosted  the 
Grizzlies  back  into  the  picture. 

As  for  the  home  team,  there 
uca  sjESno3  aqj  adoq  njjs  si 
get  their  new  machine  on  the 
road  Saturday  night. 

There  have  been  signs  of  a 
strong  ofensive  push  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  defense  has 
left  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
last  two  games.  The  Cats  have 
given  up  96  points  in  two 
games,  so  the  defensive  troops 
will  have  to  check  the  opposi- 
tion a little  better  if  the  of- 
fense is  going  to  outscore  op- 
ponents. 

SATURDAY’S  game,  which 
will  be  played  before  a capac- 
ity or  near  capacity  crowd  in 
Cougar  stadium,  will  be  the 
15th  football  contest  between 
the  two  schools.  BYU  holds  a 
9-5  edge  in  the  series,  thanks 
to  a close  one-coint  decision 
(7-6)  last  year  at  Missoula. 

STARTERS  — 


“GRIZZLIES” 


No. 

Name 

Pos. 

Wt. 

83 

Dick  Huso 

LE 

200 

77 

Ed  Herber 

LT 

221 

G3 

Jack  Rudio 

LG 

192 

53 

G.  Schwertfeger 

C 

222 

61 

Jim  Bartell 

RG 

200 

S 

Dave  Kosiur 

RT 

210 

86 

Bill  Bouchee 

RE 

195 

11 

Bob  O’Billovich 

QB 

179 

22 

Terry  Dillon 

HB 

190 

44 

Ron  Werba 

FB 

190 

23 

Pat  Dodson 

HB 

175 

BYU’s  Cougar  Marching 
Band  will  serve  up  another  en- 
tertaining halftime  program. 


ELDON  FORTIE— BYU  s fleet 
tailback  who  is  third  in  the 
nation  in  kickoff  returns  will 
meet  Montana  Saturday. 
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Reds  Meet  Yankees 
But  No  USSR  Coverage 


NEW  YORK.  (UPI)  Worlc 

series  notes  __ 

This  is  the  series  that  matches 
the  Reds  against  the  Yanks.  Bu 
the  Soviet  news  agency,  Ti 
will  not  cover  the  games. 

“It  would  be  completely  bal 
fling  to  the  Soviet  people,”  Si|$ 
a news  editor  at  the  Tass  Nev 
York  Offipe.  ‘But,  come  to  thinl 
of  it,  if  the  Reds  win,  mayb 
we’ll  pick  up  the  papers.’ 

Best  looking  wife  at  the  196 
world  series?  Maybe  Mrs.  BNl 
Blassingame,  a former  Mis 
Missouri  who  was  amorfg  th 
10  Miss  America  finalists 
1958. 
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HEADACHE? 
BLURRED  VISION? 

Eye  Glasses,  Properly  Fitted, 
Relieve  This  and  Other  Ills 
See 

DR.  G.  H.  HEINDSELMAN 

Optometrist 

for  accurately  fitted  glasses 

SPECIAL  RATE 
TO  STUDENTSI 

Heindselman  Optical 
and  Jewelry  Co. 


124  West  Center  St. 
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| “Well,  after  all,  he  is  only 
1 a .268  hitter,”  said  Turner,  who 
Served  as  a Yankee  coach  dur- 
ing most  of  the  Casey  Stengel 
regime.  ‘And  we  do  face  hit- 
ters in  the  National  League 
who  are  every  bit  as  good  or 
better.” 

THEY  HAVEN’T  exactly  con- 
vinced the  odds-makers  al- 
though those  gentlemen  have 
revised  the  odsd  that  had  the 
Yankees  favored  at  5-1  and  2-1. 
The  Yankees  are  favored  in  the 
third  game  at  7-5  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Reds  will  be  on 
* their  home  grounds.  i ' 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
i games  will  be  played  in  the 
Crosley  Field  bandbox  tomor- 
row, Sunday  and  Monday  be- 
ginning at  2 p.m.  EDT.  Then, 
ig  games  six  and  seven  are 
necessary,  the  scene  will  shift 
back  to  New  York  on  next 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

WITH  A DAY  off  for  travel, 
both  teams  were  scheduled  to 
take  light  workouts  in  Crosley 
Field  today.  It  will  mark  the 
first  time  there  for  virtually  all 
the  Yankees  but  they  have 
been  looking  forward  to  it  be- 
cause they  feel  their  famed 
power  is  certain  to  give  them 
the  edge.  •# 

The  foul  lines  at  Crosley 
Field  measure  366  and  328  feet 
in  right  and  left,  respectively, 
but  dead  center  is  only  387 
feet.  This  means  that  the  “pow- 
er zones” — right  center  and 
left  center — are  relatively  easy 
. home  run  targets. 


Every  Litter 
Bit  Hurts . . . 

KEEP 
AMERICA 
CLEAN  AND 
BEAUTIFUL! 

Published  as  a public  service  in  coop- 
eration with  The  Advertising  Council 


unnwo^ 

a month 


for  the  entire  school  year  with 
Sheaffer’s 

0 


2 FIRST  PRIZES  OF  s100  A MONTH 


Winners  (one  man  and 
one  woman  student)  will 
receive  a check  for  $400 
on  Dec.  15th  and  $100  a 
month  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary and  ending  in  May. 


25  SECOND  PRIZES  \ 

of  a new  Phifco 
transistor  radio 


IT’S  EASY  TO  ENTER-EASY  TO  WIN!  HERE’S  ALL  YOU  DO 

Just  tell  us  in  25  words  or  less,  what  you  like  most  about  Sheaffer’s 
all-new  $2.95  Cartridge  Fountain  Pen.  Write  your  entry  in  ink  on 
any  sheet  of  paper,  enclose  it  with  the  top  from  a package  of  Skrip 
cartridges,  and  mail  it  to:  Sheaffer  “Pen  Money”  Contest,  P.O. 
Box  4399,  Chicago  77,  Illinois.  Entries  accompanied  with  your 
name,  address,  school  name  and  class  must  be  received  by 
November  7,  1961. 

■ Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  believability  and 
freshness  of  thought.  Judges’  decisions  are  final  and  all  entries 
become  the  property  of  the  W.  A..  Sheaffer  Pen  Company.  None 
will  be  returned.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Every  college  student  in  the  United  States  may  enter,  except 
employees  of  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  its  subsidiaries,  its 
advertising  agencies ...  the  independent  company  judging  entries 
...and  members  of  their  immediate  families.  Contest  subject  to 
federal,  state  and  local  regulations. 

i Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail  approximately  four  weeks  after 
contest  closes.  List  of  winners  available  after  close  of  contest  if 
request  is  accompanied  by  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 


Here  are  some  of  the  things  to  keep  in 
mind  when  you're  writing  about 

Sheaffer’s  all-new  cartridge 
fountain  pen 

• For  smooth,  easy  writing,  there’s  no  sub- 
stitute for  a Sheaffer  fountain  pen. 

• Loads  like  a rifle  with  leakproof  cartridges 
of  world  famous  Skrip  writing  fluid. 

• Fills  quick,  clean,  easy... just  drop  a 
Skrip  cartridge  into  barrel. 

• Fits  easily  into  a shirt  pocket. . .comes  in 
a choice  of  five  smart  colors. 


SPECIAL! 

LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 

Pen  and  98c  worth 
of  Cartridges  FREE 
$3.93  Total  Value  for 

$i 


’£95 
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I Cats  ready  t©  ©pen  Grizzly  line 
pin  Saturday  ‘basement  battle7  tilt 


I ; by  Jack  Batchler 
l Universe  Sports  Writer 

P With  cries  of  "Beat  the  Griz- 
zjklies”  being  heard  on  the  BYU 
^ Irpampus,  .in  preparation  for  the 

4 IS  Saturday  tilt  which  pits  the 
* « Cats  against  Montana  State  Uni- 
,*!  vpersity,  the  ’Tips  have  been  lick- 

5 i'fang  wounds  and  bandaging  play- 
t ers  in  order  to*  grind  out  their 
gtecond  conference  win  in  four 
sistarts. 


j Coach  Itay  Jenkins’,  Grizzlies 
^iBglgot  “up  and  going”  last  week 
jbto  smother  New  Mexico’s  visit- 
:j!  ; ir.ing  crew  40-8. 
m | I Weak  in  line  material,  but 
m ) draefinitely  strong  in  the  back- 
iield  positions,  the  Montanans 
jhave  been  wording  their  line- 
nhnen  iiard  this  week  in  order  to 
< get  themjn  shape  for  the  Provo 
game.  It  would  appear  that  Cou- 
g gar  strengths  are  in  the  reverse 
order. 

THE  GAME  is  being  billed  as 
a battle  for  the  cellar,  with  this 
week’s  loser  likely  to  battle  it 
out  with  Colorado  State  for  the 
ifbasement  nosition. 

Montana’s  Bob  O’Billovitch 
will  most  certainly  be  the  field 
general  for  the  visitors,  but  will 
h.ave  to  call  on  reserve  quarter- 
back John  Shultz  if  his  injuries 
have  not  completely  healed. 
STARTING  halfbacks  Pat 
I ]t)odson  and  Terry  Dillon  both 
rank  in  Skyline  statistics  with 
Dodson’s  three  touchdowns  rat: 
i ing  second  only  to  Paul  Allen  of 
the  Cougars.  Allen  has  four. 

Dillon  is  fifth  in  total  offense 
leaders  with  190  yards  gained, 
91  through  the  air  and  99  along 
the  ground. 

RON  WERBA,  the  Montana 
fullback,  has  not  ground  his 
way  into  the  statisticians’  top 
five  ground  gainers,  but  wafs 


most  impressive  In  going  both 
ways  last  weekend  against  the 
Lobos.  Backing  yp  Werba  on 
the  Grizzly  depth  chart  is  Rich 
Birgenheiner. 

Starting  center  Gary  Schwert- 
feger  will  have  to  carry  the  cen 
ter  slot  responsibilities  for  most 
of  the  game,  calling  on  sopho- 
more help  from  a small  group 
of  hopefuls  with  Ed  Herber  be- 
ing the  most  likely  choice. 

Guards  Dan  Peters  and  Jim 
Bartell  will  have  to  play  solid 
ball  against  the  Cats  in  order  to 
retain  their  starting  spots 
against  Jack  Shevalier,  Tom 


Houck  and  Larry  Beddes. 

THE  .MONTANA  crew  is  still 
weak  at  the  right  tackle  spot, 
and  will  be  experimenting  this 
week  with  Dick  Kosiur.  Glenn 
Sorenson  and  Mike  Thomson 
will  fight  it  out  for  the  right 
end  spot. 

With^a  solid  backfield  and  an 
uncertain  line,  Cougar  viewers 
can  expect  to  see  the  visiting 
Grizzlies  take  to  the  air  lanes  in 
an  attempt  to  down  the  Cats 
Saturday  evening,  unless,  of 
course,  they  have  learned  how 
to  open  the  Cat  line  in  the  past 
week. 


“Open  wide  please” 


Team  rosfers  . . . 

Clip  this  out  for  the  game 

BYU-  ROSTER — 10  Rick  Ashmore;  11  Dion  Frazier;  12  Paul  Allen;  14  Bruce 
Samples  17  Dave  Handley;  20  Gordon  Blackham;  23  Jeft  Livingston;  22  Marshall 
Hall:  26  Dick  Darling;  31  Dan  Bingham;  32  Gideon  Doloj^33  Bill  Nelson;  34  John 
Malarsie;  40  Eldon  Fortie;  41  Bill  Wright;  42  Bill  Jackson;  44  Doran  Merkley; 
51.  Dan  Taylor;  52  Dennis  Peterson;  54  Mike  Brady;  59  Steve  Dangerfield:  SO*- 
Bry  Lake:  61  Wayland  Sheppard;  62  Bruce  Kochevar;  63  Mike  Conrad;  64  Bruce 
Handley;  65  Bob  Barrow;  67  Roger  DuPaix;  71  Val  Weenig;  72  Paul  Knoblauch; 
73  Roger  Stringham;  74  Kent  Horne;  75  Scott  Wartena;  76  Devon  Stone;  77  Jim 
Bcarrs:  78  Steve  Sullivan;  79  Jon  Sunkees;  80  Jim  Kimmel;  81  Ge re  Frar.tz; 
82  Dav^  Cass:  83  Lloyd  'Smith;  84  Dick  Wood;  85  Jim  Hawkins;  87  Clark  Stririg1- 
ham;  89  Don  Peterson;  90  Frank  Baker. 

MONTANA  ROSTER — 10  John  Schulz;  11  Bob  O Billovich;  12  Bill  Stack;  16 
Paul  Miller;  20  Paul  Gustafson;  21  Jim  Grasky;  22  Terry  Dillon;  23  Pat  Dftdson; 
24  Bill  Martin;  34  Rich  Birgenheier;  35  Dick  Miller;  36  Steve  Wood;  41  Gary 
Ekegren;  44  Ron  Werba;  46  Gary  Smith;  47  - Pete  Gotay;  52  Tom  Hauck;  56 
Dennis  Kimmitt;  58  Gary  Schwertfeger;  62  Jack  Shexalier;  63  Jack  Rudio:  64 
George  Dennis;  65  Dan  Peters:  66  Larry  Beddes;  67  Ken  Neilson;  70  Bruce  Wall- 
worck;  21  Mike  Thomson;  72  Dave  Kosiur;  74  Carl  Schfertfeger;  75  Scovel;  77 
Ed  Herber;  78  Gilder:  81  Eugene  Moe:  82  Glenn  Sorenson;  83  Dick  Huse;  84 
Bill  Ellison:  86  Bill  Bouchee;  87  Gene  Leonard;  88  Mike  Trotter. 


The  Best  in  Beauty  School  Servces 

Shampoo  and  Set  $1.00  and  up 
Hair  Shaping  75c  and  up 
Permanent  Wave  $2.95  and  up 

336  West  Center  - Phone  FR  3-5585 

Open  10:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.* 

Monday  through  Saturday 


SATURDAY  ALL  DAY 


DROP  IN.., FOR  SOME  R5LAXIN  and  FRIENDMAKING 

IT’S  CLARK’S  ANNUAL 


APPLE 

CIDER 

PARTY 


SIP  CIDER 
AND  WATCH 
THE  "SERIES" 
ON  T.V. 


mb 

245  North  University 


FOR  HIM 
FOR  HER 


Outercoats 
McGregor 
and  Martin 
from  $24.95 


TUNE  RADIO  KEYY  FOR  "FASHION  FLASHBACKS" 


MON.,  WED.,  FRI.  10:30  p.m. 


There  isn't  a student  at  Dear  Old 
Alma  Mater,  young  or  old  who  isn't 
invited  to  CLARK'S  APPLE  CIDEJ* 

PARTY  to  be  held  all  day  Saturday. 

We're  serving  the  finest,  tastiest  (Peggy's) 
cider  and  the  lightest,  fluffiest  (Da!eboutls) 
doughnuts  in  town,  and  it's  all  FREE,  including 
an  introduction  to  "Flash  Back  Fashions"  modeled 
by  campus  "lovelies".  . . 


3 

MISS 

IDAHO'S 


Tamara  Ashby  - 1959 
Marlene  Coleman  - I960 
LaVerda  Garrison  - 1961 


Patsy  Quinn 
Ellen  Croff 
Carole  Rawson 
Elaine  Eckersley 
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Dr.  Fletcher 
gives  ideas 
on  A-falEout 

The  Soviet  testing  of  nuclear 
bombs  will  not  create  enough 
radioactive  fallout  to  substan- 
tially harm  people  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  BYU  scien- 
tist Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher,  Sr. 

“FALLOUT  depends  on  sever- 
al factors,”  said  Dr.  Fletcher. 

■Atomic  blasts  create  in  the  at- 
mosphere a certain  amount  of 
radioactive  material.  This  ma- 
terial is  carried  around  the 
world  by  prevailing  western 
winds.  As  it  is  carried,  radioac- 
tivity decreases  steadily. 

“If  the  prevailing  winds  take 
long  enough  to  reach  the  U.  S., 
there  is  no  danger  of  radioactive 
fallout,”.  Fletcher  said. 

THE  NUMBER-  of  bombs  det- 
onated and  the  period  of  time 
between  each  detonation  also  af- 
fects radioactive  fallout,  he  con- 
tinued. If  instead  of  detonating 
15  bombs  within  two  to  four 
weeks,  the  Russians  were,  to  ex- 
plode 15,000  bombs,  the  amount 
of  radioactive  fallout  would  be 
disastrous. 

“The  type  of  bomb  detonated 
and  its  strength  must  also  be 
known  to  accurately  estimate 
the  radioactive  fallout  in  any 
part  of  the  world,”  Fletcher  re- 
marked. 

SMALLER  bombs  can  be  shot 
off  without  any  fallout  or  with 
radioactive  reactions  lasting 
. only  a few  hours.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  continued,  much  larger 
bombs  could  “poison”  the  entire 
earth  if  detonated  within  a short 
period  of  time. 

Commenting  on  the  contro- 
versy between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  over  the  nuclear  test 
ban,  Dr.  Fletcher  said  that  the 
main  reason  for  discontinuing 
testing  is  to  stop  the  buildup  of 
armsrBuf,  if  Russia  is  going  to 
conduct  atomic  tests,  why 
shouldn’t  the  United  States. 

According  to  Dr.  Fletcher,  the 
fallout  from  American-exploded 


Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher 


bombs  would  not  be  harmful  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
detonation. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Fletcheu 
stated  that  with  the  protection 
of  a bomb  shelter  in  case  of 
nuclear  attack,  “the  chances  of 
being  killed  \yould  be  reduced 
by  a factor  of  one-half  at  least. 
Even  in  the  area  of  attack,  a 
bomb  shelter  one  mile  from  the 
blast  would  help  and  five  miles 
away  the  advantage  would  be 
tremendous.” 


^onfire  needs  wood 
says  Rally  Committee 

Here’s  a chance  for  thwart- 
ed arsonists  to  participate  in 
a big  holocaust  at  the  gigantic 
Cougar  Days  Bonfire  at  the 
rally  tonight. 

The  Rally  Committee  is  ask- 
ing students  to  bring  pieces  of 
lumber  or  other  burnable  ma- 
terial (with  the  permission  of 
dorm  mothers  and  room- 
mates) to  the  ash  heap  in  the 
vacant  lot  north  of  Helaman 
Halls. 


How  to  get 
yourself  a 
superb  new 

MONARCH 


typewriter  by 


A A We’ll  help  you  convince  your  parents 
iga^lLyou  should  have  a Remington 
■ H MONARCH  portable  typewriter  to 
take  the  work  out  of  your  school  work  . . . and 
make  homework  fun!  All  you  do  is  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  below.  Then  we  write  a letter 
to  your  folks  outlining  the  reasons  why  a 
Remington  MONARCH  portable  can  help  you 
get  better  grades.  (Incidentally,  the  MONARCH 
portable  comes  complete  with  carrying  case 
plus  a terrific  self-teaching  touch-typing 
course  that's  a pushover  to  master!)  Ask  to 
see  the  rugged,  modern,  compact  | 
MONARCH  portable  at  your  col- 
lege store  or  your  Remington  dealer! , 


WM. 


nrntmri 


mi 


Daily  Universe 


KBYU-FM  maintains 
excellent  programs 


by  Karen  White 
Universe  Feature  Writer 

Generated  from  BYU’s  radio 
and  television  stations  are 
some  of  th^.most  exciting  and 
interesting  activities  on  cam- 
pus. 

Returning  to  the  air  Wed- 
nesday after  a summer  vaca- 
tion, KBYU  (88.9  on  the  dial), 
began  its  programming  from 
5 p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Throughout 
the  year,  KBYU  will  feature 
music  of  classical,  semi-class- 
ical, sweet-popular  and  ballad 
nature.  ] 

“IT  WILL  BE  our  policy  to 
establish  a personality  for 
KBYU  that  will  give  it  a dis- 
tinct place  among  the  radio  au- 
dience in  central  U'ah,”  said 
Ron  McIntyre,  KBYU’s  station 
manager. 

The  achievement  of  a high 
level,  of  excellence  in  language 
and  speecrf  usage  on  the  “Part 
of  those  performing  on-t+ie  sta- 
tion is  another  policy  maintain- 
ed by  KBYU. 

THE  STATION  will  function 
very  similar  to  National  net- 
works such  as  CBS  and  NBC. 
Students  interested  in  seeing 


the  radio  station  are  invited  to 
visit  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  staff  and  facilities. 
The  station  is  located  east  of 
campus  across  from  the  site 
of  the  new  Student  Center. 

Proud  of  their  history  of 
broadcasting,  station  boss  Mc- 
Intyre says  KBYU  was  the  first 
FM  station  in  central  Utah.  In 
a month,  the  station  will  broad- 
cast not  only  FM,  but  also  AM 
for  students  living  on  campus. 

A SPECIAL  receiver  is  need- 
ed to  obtain  the  higher  FM  fre- 
quency on  a radio  set.  However, 
“boosters”  are  making  listen- 
ing possible  for  students  tun- 
ing in  on  their  i*egular  AM  ra- 
dios. 

Expansion  of  facilities  is  one 
of  the  projects  outlined  for  this 
year  at  KBYU.  Also,  arrange- 
ments aue  underway  to  broad- 
cast basketball  games  and  con- 
duct on-campus  interviews  with 
students. 

ALTHOUGH  there  will  be  no 
advertising  on  KBYU,  all  groups 
are  encouraged  to  report  their 
social  activities  for  announce- 
ment on  the  air. 

When  complete,  KBYU  will 
have  a stall'  of  21.  Prof.  Lynn 
McKinlay  is- the  faculty  advise". 


YOU’RE  ON — KBYU  station  manager  Ron  Mclnty 
keeps  hiS  eye  on  the  clock  in  order  to  cue  Dale  Harri 
program  director,  in  a news  announcement.  KRY 


Now  at 

NEW  LOCATION 
LYNN  VORHEES 

at 

USNTA  BARBER  SHOP 

29  East  Center 


CHECK  THESE  SUPERB  “EXTRA  FEATURES”:  1.  Single  key  instantly  sets  or  clears  columns  and  indents!  2.  Touch  regulator 


. 


adjusts  to  your  individual  “feel”!  3.  Variable  line  spacer  lets  you  type  “right  on  the  lines”  of  ruled  paper!  4.  Adjustable  paper 
edge  guide  lets  you  insert  paper  precisely  every  time!  5.  Calibrated  scale  on  paper  bail  lets  you  center  your  headings  faster! 
6.  Numerals  and  calibrations  on  paper  table  simplify  margin  settings— positively!  7.  Erasure  table  on  cylinder  simplifies 
making  corrections!  8.  Card  and  writing  line  scale  lets  you  type  more  precisely!  9.  Removable  top  cover  makes  ribbon  chang- 


ing and  cleaning  easier!  10.  Carriage  centering  device  locks  machine  tight  for  safer  carrying!  11.  Two-color  ribbon  and 
stencil  control!  12.  Lighter  weight  without  a hint  of  flimsiness  or  “creep”  while  you  type! 

•Trademark 


Mr.  William  Most,  Advertising  Manager 

YOUR  NAMF 

Remington  Portable  Typewriter  Division 

ADDRESS 

Sperry  Rand  Corp. 

315  Park  Avenue  South,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  my  parents  could  use  a little  convinc- 
ing ..  . and  1 can  happily  use  the  Monarch 

CITY 

STATE 

PARENT’S  NAME 

ADDRESS 

portable  to  take  the  work  out  of  homework! 

CITY 

STATE 

lit  6,  1961  Daily  Universe 
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f Campus  news  briefs  . . . — 

Sophs  offer  prize  to  member  submitting  winning  class  project 

JliKl  award  of  $15  is  in  store  Box”  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  ticket  manager  for  the  Athletic  Security  officers  did  not  im- 

t the  sophomore  whose  sug-  in  the  basement  of  the  Student  Dept.,  students  must  bring  ac-  DOUnd  anv  bicveles 

I ijtion  is  chosen  for  the  sopho-  Service  Center.  tivity  cards.  A student  may  also  , , . ? ursday, 

111'  ■ nlocc  or>t-  Thn  armVi  nmnro  nlacc  fir>r*r-c  >-,i  o.-.  ovtno  n e — u : . . DUt  did  COllGCt  tnOSG  flOt  DrODCF- 
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in  award  of  $15  is  in  store 
■i;fthe  sophomore  whose  sug- 
^Usion  is  chosen  for  the  sopho- 
class  project. 

^BEcis  the  tradition  of  each 
^■nation  class  to  contribute  a 
j*Tt°  the  university.  This  class 
pet  will  have  as  its  goal  the 
ring  of  a fine  memento  of 
felass  of  ’64. 

jny  sophomore  who  has  a 
6 pestion  for  this  project 
U Uld  submit  it,  together  with 
ft.  t hame,  address  and  telephone 
iber,  to  the  “Class  of  ’64 


Box”  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
in  the  basement  of  the  Student 
Service  Center. 

The  sophomore  class  officers 
and  cabinet  will  choose  the  win- 
ning entry. 

* * * * 

Football  ducats  on  sale 

Tickets  for  the  BYU-Montana 
game  this  Saturday  may  be  ob- 
tained Friday  between  4 and  6 
p.m.  at  the  ticket  offices  at  the 
top  of  the  Stadium. 

According  to  Floyd  Taylor, 


“ Destination  Tokyo’ 


OCTOBER  5-6 

4:15  and6:45  p.m.  - 167  McKay 

OCTOBER  7 

2:30  and  6:45  - 167  McKay 


OPEN  7:00  ADULTS  $1.00  SHOW  7:15 

NOW  PLAYING 

“COME  SEPTEMBER” 

Starring 

ROCK  HUDSON  - GINA  LOLLOBRIGIDA 
SANDRA  DEE  - BOBBY  DARIN 


— 2nd  Feature  - 


“MIDNIGHT  LACE 


11 


DORIS  DAY 


REX  HARRISON 


JOHN  GAVIN 


ticket  manager  for  the  Athletic 
Dept.,  students  must  bring  ac- 
tivity card's.  A student  may  also 
pick  up  an  extra  ticket  for  his 
date  if  he  brings  her  card  as 
well,  he  added. 

* * * * 

Party  planners  seek  aid 

Tryouts  for  the  freshman-jun- 
ior party  entertainment  will  be 
held  Saturday  from  9 to  10  a.m. 
in  202  Smith  Family  Living  Cen- 
ter. All  types  of  talent,  especial- 
ly western  style,  are  needed. 

* * * * 

Jr.’s  seek  float  builders 

The  junior  class  Is  seeking 
helpers  to  build  the  junior  class 
float  for  the  Homecoming  pa- 
rade. All . interested  should  con- 
tact Ann  Laker,  chairman  of  the 
float  building  committee,  at  FR 
3-9710,  or  leave  their  names  in 
the  box  assigned  to  Jim  Warner, 
junior  class  president,  in  142 
Student  Service  Center.  Work- 
ers will  be  needed  Oct.  30  to 
Nov.  4.  v. 

* * * * 

P.E.  staffers  attend  meet 

Dean  Milton  F.  Hartvigsen 
and  staff  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physical  Education  are 
in  Salt  Lake  City  this  week,  said 
Thane  Packer,  chairman  of  the 
Dept,  of  Youth  Leadership. 
They  are  attending  a convention 
of  the  Utah  Association  of 
Health,  Recreation  and  Physical 
Education.  Dean  Hartvigsen  is 
president  of  the  association. 

Thieves  receive  warning 

A warning  has  been  issued  by 
elections  chairman  Floyd  Braun- 
berger  concerning  students 
stealing  pictures,  signs  or  pos 
-ters  from  any  campaign  elec- 
tion material. 

It  was  reported  early  Thurs- 
day morning  that  a large  20  x 20 
inch  photograph  of  candidate 
Phyllis  “Flea”  Nelson  had  been 
stolen  during  the  night. 

Other  campaign  material  in-  - 
eluding  a smaller  picture  of 
Shirley  Crofts  was  also  taken 
during  the  night. 

Missing  bikes  in  racks 

Students  missing  bicycles 
should  check  for  them  at  the 
Security  Office,  66  Smoot  Ad- 
ministration Bldg. 


Security  officers  did  not  im- 
pound any  -bicycles  Thursday, 
but  did  collect  those  not  proper- 
ly parked  and  placed  them  in 
racks  in  front  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Bldg. 
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published Monday  through  Friday 
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ing vacation  and  examination  period 
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Young  University.  Second  class  mail 
privileges  authorized  at  Provo,  Utah. 
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of  March  3,  1879.  Subscription  price 
of  $6.50  per  year.  Printed  by  the 
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LOWE'S  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Portable  Typewriter  Headquarters  for 
Smith-Corona  and  Olympia 
Expert  Cleaning  and  Repairs  - Overnight  Service 
Special  Student  Rates 

294  North  100  West  FR  3-3631 

"Just  Across  From  Sears” 


NOW 
PLAYING 


IN  OREM 


Rock  Hudson  - 
Sandra  Dee 
Walter  Slezak 


UNSIS  BY  PANAVISI0N  ® ' 


'Gome% 

September' '] 

^ technicolor®  s' 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES  PRESENTS 


DAVID  NIVEN 


»IYinUNI  UUIIYI'I  .mraRBHSS 

mmsommm 


COLOR  ANO  CINEMASCOPE 

To  sustain  the  tremendous  suspense,  ses  it  from  the  beginning. 


„S1ANIEY  BAKER  - ANTHONY  OUAYIF 

CARL  (OREUANluuM&iul 

HELD  OVER 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

I 10  wd.  min.  ads.) 

Number  Cost  pei 

ol  days  Word 

1.  0&  . 

2.  I 

3.  19 

4.  23 

5 (l  week)  .2 

10.  (2  weeks)  .42 

15.  (3  weeks)  .56 

20.  (4  weeks)  .70 


Classified  Ads 


Classified  Display — $1.40  per  col.  in.  per  day 


CALL  JERRY 

Ext.  2077  from  8:00-5:00  FR  3-4384  after  5:00 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  POLICIES 

• Regular  classified  ads  run  on  consecutive  days 
with  no  change  in  copy  permitted. 

O In  the  event  of  errors  made  in  an  advertisement, 
notify  us  at  one®  as  the  paper  is  responsible  for 
-only  one  incorrect  insertion  of  the  ad.- 

• Copy  deadline  is  I 1 :00  a.m.  on  the  school  day 
preceding  the  first  insertion  of  the  ad. 

• A ten  per  cent  discount  will  be  given  on  all 
regular  classified  ads  paid  for  by  12:00  noon 
on  the  first  day  it  runs. 

• Advertising  office  - 160  S.S.C.  Phone  Ext.  2077. 


Special  Noli: 


REPRESENTATIVES  into  the 
lited  Nations?  OUTLAW  WAR  for 
e individual  u ider  international 
StPWhat  power  for  peace  does 
ic  fU.S.  Constitution  grant  the  in- 
rtdual?  Send  $1.00  to  Foundation 
^Outlawing  War.  Box  304.  Malibu, 
. for  peace  plan  of  8,000  start- 
words.  10-31 


from  California  who 
to  D-67  Wyview  on  September 
it  1 p.m.  to  see  a 1951  Nash 
ise  return  the  keys  to  the  above 
less  or  call  FR  3-3093.  TFN 


ifruction, Training 


Irritating  Tale 

Igor  Scratch,  owner  of  the  Hun- 
gry Flea  Shop,  told  reporters  today 
that  350  canaries  had  escaped  from 
his  shop.  Scratch  . said  that  their 
constant  twitte1  -iq  had  driven  him 
to  the  point-of  opening  the>cages 
and  shooing  them  out  the  door. 
Moral:-  all  that  twitters  is  not  sold. 
Try  a O.  Q.  Su  d >e,  you'll  glow  all 
over. 

BILL'S  DAIRY  QUEEN 

Across  fro--  rS©  Fipldhouse 


UNIVERSITY  T.V.  For  prompt,  guaran- 
teed service  on  all  makes  call  FR 
3-1143.  418  West  Center.  5-18 


(jUiiAKS  and  .amplifiers — new  and  used. 

Also  Echo  and  Reverb  units.  Herger 
Music,  158  South  1st  West.  10-13 


32.  Typing 


35.  Miscf -!  •!  .cus  Services 

A-l  carpet  shampooing  - any  size. 

For  free  estimates  phone  FR  3-0979. 

10-9 


;ely — C 
sax  in  excellent  conditioi 
FR  4-1476. 


tenor 

$100. 

10-6 


AR  and  accordion  lessons.  Begin- 
p and  advnn«'V''d  students.  Herger 
lie,  FR  3-4S«->  10-13 


I fi  to  fly.  Beginners'  course  $99. 
I ®ple  lesson  and  ride  over  campus 
1 2.5(4  each  — three  students  for 
I 5.00  Merrill  Christopherson,  FR  3- 

j 08  . 10-12 


triple  your  reading  speed 
Bust  8 weeks.  First  class  begins 
Bnesday,  October  11.  Perceptual 
Iding  of  Provo,  call  FR  3-8608  or 
i Box  453,  B.Y.U.  10-12 


lessons,  preferably  for  begin- 
but  will  take  advanced  stu- 
Call  FR  4-1848. 


7.  Barber  Shops 

NEED  a sharp  haircut?  See  Evans  Smith, 
Rainbow  Ba  ber  Shop,  67  West  2nd 
North.  FR  5-9216. 10-13 

8.  Beaufy  Shops 

INDIVIDUAL  sty  It 
styling,  color 
FR  3-5108. 


EXPIRES  OCT.  31,  1961 
PARK  RO-SHE 

Swimming  Skating 
Activity  card  good 
for  10c  off  Swimming 
and  25c  off  Skating 


Springvilte 


52.  for  Sale  - Miscellaneous 

UTAH  Cou  tty  s most  complete  stock  of 

tape  recorders,  stereos,  phonographs, 
televisions,  records,  sheet  music. 
Wakefield's,  78  North  University. 

10-25 

STEREO  components,  amplifiers,  speak- 

ers, turntables,  etc.  Fisher,  J.B.L., 
Fairchild,  Bozak,  Scott,  McIntosh,  etc. 
Provo  High  Fidelity,  196  West  5th 
North,  Provo. 10-6 

MUST  sell  Underwood  portable,  like 

new.  Contact  Judy  at  FR  3-9972. 

10-6 


— SCHWINN  — 

Ferguson’s  Bike  Shop 


“We  sell  thte  best 
and  service  the  rest’’ 

745  So.  State  - Provo  - FR  3-3750 


56.  Room  & Board 


MALES — reasonable  rates,  private  en- 
trance. Call  FR  3-1332  after  5:00 
p.m.  10-9 


47.  Cloihini  for  Sale 


59.  Homes  for  Rent 


’ Faye  Rose  hair 
1 19  West  1st  North. 

5-18 


IQ-9 


Found 


18.  Dressmaking,  Tailoring 

DRESSMAKING  and  alterations.  Mrs. 
Brown,  477  North  University.  Call 
FR  3-8837.  --  TFN 

SEAMSTRESS — hemming  $l-$2.  Machine 
covered  buttons,  covered  belts.  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Davis,  427  North  6th  East. 
FR  4-2426.  5-18 


:lip  board  with  very  important 
Also  black,  bulky  sweater, 
return.  FR  3-9849.  10-6 


*0.  Radio  & TV  Service 


PROMPT,  dependable,  reasonable  ser- 
vice for  ..ikes  of  television, 

tape  recorders,  phonographs,  radios. 
Wakefield's,  78  North  Univ.  5-18 


BRAND  new  Bogner  stretch  ski  pants, 
34-regular — $42.  Brand  new  sport 
jacket,  40-regular — $30.  Brand  new 
wool-lined  car  coat.  $30.  FR  3- 
JS666. 10-10 

WHITE  Borgar.a  coat,  full  length,  med- 
ium  size,  with  black  fur  cuffs  and 
collar — $40.  Bonnie,  FR  3-9063.  10-9 

48.  Household  Goods  for  Sale 


50.  Musical  Instruments  for  Sale 

LOWEST  prices  on  banjos,  guitars,  uke- 
leles,  cornets,  trumpets,  saxophones. 
Famous  brands.  Wakefields,  78  North 
University.  / 10-25 


FURNISHED  home  in  North  Springville, 
$45.  Phone  HU  9-5677  or  HU  9-5631. 
10-9 

61.  Roommate  Wanted 

ROOM  for  one  boy  near  campus  about 

15th  of  October  at  1545  North  150 
East.  FR  3-6872.  10-9 


1 GIRL  to  share  nice  apartment  with 

five  others.  80  West  880  North. 
FR  3-9664. 10-10 

GIRL  to  share  sleeping  room  at  866 

North  University,  call  FR  3-8995. 
TFN 

69.  Bicycles,  Motorcycles 

BiCYCLES  — new  and  used,  repairs, 

accessories.  Roy's  Bike  Shop, 
Schwinn  Dealer.  1070  West  1st 
South,  FR  3-1744.  5-18 


THE  JAWA  125cc  scrambler  motor- 

cycle climbs  hills,  goes  60  mph  on 
the  highway,  has  four  speeds,  8.5- 
hp  engine  gets  90  mpg,  19”  wheels, 
$35  worth  of  spare  parts,  smooth 
ride  and  costs  only  $399  plus  freight 
and  taxes.  12  other  models  from 
$349  up.  Provo  Cycle  Shop,  196 

West  5th  North.  Provo. 10-6 

74.  Automobiles  for  Sale 

‘60  VESPA  VBA-150  in  very  good  con- 

dition,  luggage  rack,  spare — $270. 
Dave,  FR  4-0663. 10-10 

•56  VOLKSWAGEN  in  excellent  shape— 

$725.  Phone  FR  4-0001. 10-9 

’52  KAISER,  clean,  excellent  condition, 

new  motor  job,  custom  radio,  good 
tires.  Phone  FR  3-0323. 10-T1 

76.  Auto  Repairing  & Service 


Cox  Brothers 
SINCLAIR  SERVICE 

DISCOUNTS  TO  STUDENTS 
303  West  1st  North  - Provo 


78.  For  Rent  - Miscellaneous 


SEWING  machines  for  rent.  Straight 
stitch  or  zig  zag.  Wakefield's,  FR 
3-1263.  10-25 


FOOTBALL  TOMORROW 
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The  Cougars  vs.  Montana!  Good,  clear  football  weather  should  provide  an  evening  of  thrills  and  excitement.  Make  sure  you're 
well-dressed  and  warm  in  a jacket  or  car  coat  from  Taylor's  fabulous  collection  of  "famous  name  brands.  Quality  you  can  trust,  at  c 
price  you  can  afford!  Practiced  any  yells  lately? 


Dan  Haymore  is  wearing  a genuine 
Block  jacket,  completely  washable  by 
hand  or  machine.  Nylon  "Scotch- 
guard'"  outer,  warmly  lined.  Light- 
weight, but  very,  very  warm.  Sold 
everywhere  for  $16.95!  $12.99 


Judy  Porter  is  seen  in  a White  Stag 
creation,  a stylish  car  coat  as  warm 
as  toast.  100%  cotton  antelope  cloth 
from  Holland,  posha-pile  lined. 

$29.95 


Linda  Andersen  is  wearing  a soft-'n- 
cuddly  Unuetratuft"  jacket,  by  White 
Stag.  Satin  lined,  outer  is  soft  creslan 
— one  of  the  newest  of  the  miracle 
fibre-blends.  Selection  of  solid  colors. 

$29.95 


Warm,  100%  wool  stadium  robe-blanket  is  colorful,  fashionable.  Only  $8.99! 


Bob  Bentley  is  seen  in  one  of  Tayl 
new  all-nylon  reversible  quilted  ’ 
ets.  Completely  washable,  light-a 
feather,  but  as  warm  as  toast.  E> 
lent  skiing  jacket — has  all-nylon  he 
By  famous  Pacific  Trail,  in  choic< 
olive  green*or  commander  blue. 


“Provo’s  store  of  fashion  for  95  years” 
Home  of  FAMOUS  BRANDS! 

250  West  Center  Street 

Free  parking  in  our  lot  at  rear  entrance 


